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CHAPTER VII. 


“FAIR AS A FLOWER.” 


He look’d her in the tearful eyes 
That were so deep and wonder-wise, 
Then in the shadow of the keep 

He laid him down and fell asleep. 


Tue duke woke towards morning with the 
faint sound of the rustle of leaves outside his 
tent. He was very weak and exhausted, for 
the loss of blood had been great and his mind 
was somewhat distorted, thoughts wandered and 
seemed to escape the leash of reason. 

By degrees he remembered all—the parting 
from Zaire, the moonlit walk, the silver light 
on the mountains and the shot that had brought 
him low. 

Who could have fired it? What cruel hand 
had sought to tear down his young life when it 
was at its fullest and brightest? He believed 
that he had not an enemy in the world, for the 
duke invariably remembered the worldly advice 
of that great man who warned his readers never 
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[THE FOOD OF LOVE. } 


to make enemies if they wished to get on, to 
use people and to get rid of them politely, but 
without offence, sothat they couldalways betaken 
up again in the future if they suggested any- 
thing profitable. 

“IT must find out who that person was who 
tried to take my life,” the duke murmured, 
“there must be no time lost in trying to hunt 
him down.” | 

It was simply horrible to think that an enemy 
walked about free to attempt a second murder. 

Had robbery been the motive, had the duke 
found his watch taken and his pockets rifled, he 
would have felt relieved, the motive then would 
have been sufficiently clear. 

As he reflected thus the light grew clearer 
and the shadows stronger upon the vines and 
grasses. 

He felt thirsty and his thirst increased. After 
another hour dragged itself wearily away, the 
pains from the bullet wound in his side racked 
i with mortal agony anda groan fell from 

is lips. 

A few minutes after he was conscious of a 
form lingering about the entrance to the tent, 
a young girl with a small head surrounded by 
rich, clustering hair, with beautiful, luminous 
eyes that yet had a frightened, startled look in 
them such as may be seen in a lovely animal’s 
that longs.to dart away and yet seeks kindness. 

The scarlet handkerchief had fallen from 
Zillah’s hair and hung loosely about her neck. 
The duke saw her outline and profile now quite 
clearly in the morning light, whereas, the night 
before, in his fainting state, he had not wondered 
if she. who had saved him were young or old, 
ugly or pretty. 

He beckoned Zillah towards him. 
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She came rather shyly at first, her face down- 
cast and her pretty head turned a little side- 
ways. 

A great awe possessed her at this meeting 
with a Georgio whose sufferings had filled her 
thoughts all night, she had tied his ring to a 
cord and wore it in her breast for safety. 

“Tm so thirsty,” he said, looking into her 
great, wondering eyes, “could you manage to 
find me a drink of some kind ?” 

Zillah had come nearer to him by this time, 
her face lighting up alittle at his words. Could 
he be one of those old Roman gods she had 
heard of who visited wood, forest and ocean at 
times? Never had she seen a face so like one 
of those marble divinities, a face not in the least 
like Michael’s or Black David’s or even resem- 
bling the saints that the peasants worshiped 
at wells and by the roadside, but fair and white 
and pure, a statue that breathed and moved. 

“Would you like some grapes?” she asked, 
again afraid of the sound of her own voice, as 
she had been when the prince had addressed 
her yesterday and made her feel to hate him for 
his derision at the same time as she despised 
herself for her ignorance. 

‘‘Grapes ?”’ he repeated, smiling, “I should 
prefer a cup of coffee. Could you knock up a 
firearid make some ?” 

«I will try,’”’ she answered, the colour darting 
over her face, and drew the scarlet handkerchiet 
over her hair as she glided quickly away. 

“Ts she a dream ?” cried the duke, amazed at 
her beauty, “or a woman, a living, breathing 
woman? Icould fancy she is a nymph of old 
Egypt traversing Ptolemy’s court-yard with 
those heavy brows, dark and sombre as friezes, 
and that perfect grace born in her as awkward- 
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ness is born sm others. [Es she a muse lifing 
away from. @nagikind’s survey, \hagnting the 
woods and groves and comforting mourners’ 
griefs? She’s quite the loveliest thing.ia 
female form I’ve ever seen.” 

Zaire by the side of this girl was like a statue 
of Feleonnet in superb millinery, whereas Zillaa 
was like a goddess, created by a Phidias, grand, 
antique and GreekK—a Venus with nothing self- 
seeking or worldty in her nature, while Zaire 
seemed the type of a certain class of women, the 
pretty drawing-room panther in high heels, with 
velvet claws and many thousands at her 
banker’s. 

The duke was passionately grateful to the 
girl who had rescued him from death. -Her 
simplicity seemed to him quite divine, wearied 
as he had long been of hypocrisy and artificiality, 
petty intrigues and faithless liaisons. 

Zillah gathered together some wooden faggots 
and soon kindled a fire. ‘Then she fetched the 
coffee, poured @ cupful ime a ¢offee-pot with 
a pint of water, and threw hencelf on. the 
grass as she waited for it to bom. ‘She had 


often prepared it thus for Thyra and others of.) 


the tribe, and after she had waited for it to’ 
settle and refined it she poured out seme coffee} 
clear as sherry into. a cup and took it straight-; 
way to the duke’s temt—milk they always ‘had! 
in abundance—and soon he wastying back, much 
refreshed with the delicious beverage. ' 
“TItisas good as any I’ve drunk at Tortoni’s,”/ 
he said, smiling, and returned the cup, amused | 
at Ziliah’s astonished look. 
« What is Tortoni’s?” she asked, gravely. { 
“ A very noted French cffé,im Paris. Would’ 
you like to see it omeday?” 
A vivid blush @arted ower ther face ; had he, 
then, read her restiess musings, her longings tto 


| befére received such a kiss as’ #his'onefrom # 





escape ? { 

«Come and sit Gown by ury side, and let ms- 
talk together,” Jee eaid, amused at the blush. 
It was long since bis words and g@lamees had 
drawn such vivid carmime ‘tits into a giilis! 
cheeks. . 

Zillah @beyed. Was she under a spell? 
Something defiant and tempestuous swept over | 
her, the amemeed soul was ing through tie | 
chains of lethargy. When it hve—and 
dare to enjoy? 


“« Now tell me,” he said, careesiticty, “thow is, 


it you are a little wild girl of tne woods —wig j 


are youagipsy? Have they stolen you from 
some palatial home and robbed you of some 
great inheritance ?” 

Zillah remembered her oath—she bad sworn 
to keep silence on the past. These gipsies— 
the only ones left of the old mysterious 
Romanies, claiming direct «degcent from the 
Egyptians—were fierce in their commands and 
cruel in their punishment as amy members of a 
secret brotherhood. 

“TI am one of them—a gipsy,” said Zillah, 
and trembled. 

He saw she would ‘not or, perhaps, dare not 
reveal more. 

** Do you know that you have saved my life ?” 
the duke went on, after a pause, “but for you, 
sweet Zillah—you see I heard them call your 
name last night~—I should be lying stiff and 
stark in a way-side ditch. Now what return 
cana man make toa girl for his life ?”’ 

Almost unconsciously the duke had grasped 
Zillah’s little sunsburnt hand. He fancied it 
fluttered in his grasp like the breast of a ‘little 
captured bird. 

How soft and white was the hand imprisoning 
hers, strong too and supple, and it had been 
stretched on the grass the previous evenin 
powerless and weak when she ‘first discover 
the fallen man and touched those cold fingers, 
now warm with life. It was sweet to think she 
had saved him, the thought gave her more joy 
than anything before had ever done, and her 
usual morbidmess and indifferemee faded .at ‘the 
recollection, ‘Then, with a graceful gesture, 
Zillah turned ther bead and kissed the duke’s 
nand as it rested.on her shoulder. 

“Iam glad,” she said, im her sweet, innocent 
gravity. 

A thrill passed through him :as her innoeent 


- 


woman, 
“Zillah, will you trust me?” he asked, im- 
ively. nq 
“Oh, yés,” she said, tutning a Tittle “pale—* 
joy was so new it‘made ther heart beat almost 
too 
“Tell me what I can do for you to make you 
happy and content,” he said, eagerly. “Tam 
rich, I am a duke—not that you will understand 
what that means, but I have, at least, the power 
of giving you. happiness, of improving your 
position. You cannot be content with -your lot’ 
as it is.” 
Zillah started to her feet. Tt seemed as if 
he read her iarmost thoughts. But discontent 
Wasa sin against the gipsies, and her oath, so 
she was silent. 

The duke was thinking that it wasa for | 
such foveliness to perish unseen, to fade away 
unnsticed and anteared for,as the white blossoms 
of a*woodlam@ flower. And he wished te benefit 

ver, sheiimterestedhin ,as everyones 
out.f the common ever did. 





« “Im afraid your @hival#y is waited in that 
quarter, my@eargluke;’ the doetongaid, slowly, 
“from all I hear the fair Desrolles, like most 


. prime donne,.likes wealthy noblemen tacked to 


her train.” 

The duke frowned and set his teeth. 

“ What..you say is. false, Berti,”.be said, 
fiercely, “I know how Zaire has been traduced 
by enemies jealous-of her sutcess and rivals 
whose slander can work injury to the reputation 
of a saint.” 

“Maybe,” the doctor said, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘ but for Heaven’s sake don’t excite 
yourself in\this»way or hemorrhage will set in. I 
merely hear these things en \passant; we will 
admit the fair Desroles is pure as Elizabeth of 

” 


But his words had struck @seper than he was 
aware. Bertram grew more restless as he 
weighed them and turned them over im his 
mind. It could mot.be possible that any lover 
of Zaire seeing him leave her villa had resolved 
to slay him out of jealousy, and yet it did seem 


jstmange that he whould be followed and shot at 
im that ominous way. 


The vague shadow of 





ec tr pte Het lem , 
sums. e light up hmeads o 
gala im her hair. 


“Ab! then you have a love of music. Ton! 
mast ict me ear your waice,” the sai, and 
of Zaire. 

ih Grew his ring from wif fhe cord tied 
g@ownd hermedk and hamiled itt to him. 

“I ~was afraid it might cét #tdlen,” dhe said, 
simply, “some of our\peopleare met honest.’’ 

“ Keep theaiing, mpdcar gitil,and say mothing 
whboutiit'to anyone; you mayiiind iit wseful some 
@ay, ama it please me tothink ‘that the one’ 







, began to overcast all his former bright- 


_\"* Eigse "I feeon deceived ?” he asked himself, 
r » be i of all an woman- 
ing om the wild flowers that 
shtec the tent after she removed 

the ctilfee. - 


I file Z.illXh had fetched the man- 
a: eecing softly to herself beneath 
ate nak Geepiiten Michael, tout ichadt tend 
sec tthet of thers to tthe dmike’s tent, ami 
thought it as well to lkeep an eye om Zillah now 
that aesunsed Geongitolbad been brought wounded 


to their encampment. — ¥ 2 
re <"eioe, and Ber ° this love, with 
no Willan, patching have given 


kind; he would 
0 lechecdigtier ing in herd 


érdefence 
she wee true, , 





who saved my Jife hdlés my fawourite ring.” 

But Zillah shook ber head. 2 
“iI would mither mot; what wuse.could it be to; 
me’? end mow I must run " foes ya 
waved her hand.amd sit the-rire on‘the’ 
coverlet. 

The duke remembered that. Zaire had ever 
coveted these emeralds and diamonds and here 
was a girl utterly wild and untaught seeing no 
lure in ‘the light of gems. 

He fell intoa soft slumber for an hour or two 
when he was visited by the doctor and heard 
that ina few days, if he were perfectly quiet, 
he might ‘be able to be moved ‘from the tent. 

“I want to find out who was my would-be 
murderer, and the longer I lie here the less 
chance there is of his being discovered; now ‘if 
we werein Eng we could give information 
to the police at onee,” the duke said, restlesdly. ‘ 

The thought that he was hated, that some 
unknown enemy desired his life and thirsted for | 
his blood, he who had injured none, poisoned 
every memory. It was as if somie viledye had 
been ruthlessly poured into the-erystal' waves‘of 
his hitherto hght-hearted happiness and pros- 

erity. 
, “Our people generally use'the knife,” said 
the doetor, thoughtfully, after dressing ‘the 
wound and preparing to leave ‘his ‘patient, 
«when they wish to be revenged; a -pistol-shdt 
is the work and design of a coward.” 

The duke turned the ‘bullet that ‘had been 
extracted from his side over in his hand. “It was 
evidently of Bnglish manufacture. 

“Have you wronged of the: women here- 
about?” the doctor as ; “they ate ardent 
creatures but dangerous. Have you any love in 
Rome who-maybe has lovers in legion’? 

“1?” oried Bertram. “I mever wronged ‘a 


Desrolles.” 
“You visited Countess Desrolles?” 





lips pressed bis band. (Perhaps ‘he hadinever 


woman in my life. Phe only woman [ visited y 
that evening I was shot was Zaire, Countess'| pul 


jyou ‘know. 
“ Yes, as a friend who honours herand ésteems4 


Thyra, ihe.could strilkest the theart when 
| he time aame and @ Tome-concocted plot was 


ilidh, simging with her face upturned to the 
sky, and the wind sweeping the loose clusters of 
her hair from her brow, did not perceive Michael 
at first, she sang with passion and sweetness as 
her, genius andthe inspirations of art bade her 
—her voice was'deep'and full, and it, had geyer 
been strained and forced into manufactured exe- 
cution, it was a voice that one of an angelic host 
above might have possessed who pitied mortals 
both the living and the dead, 

“Zillah, don’t you see me—won’t you speak 
to me?” cried Michael,.seizing the mandoline 
and throwing it from him with savage vio- 
lenee. 

“Yes, I see you, Michael, it would be difficult 
to avoid doing so,” Zillah said, with a frank 
smile, “such a big fellow as you are.” 

As yet she understood nothing of these new 
emotions that possessed her, she forgot how 
Michael had once kissed her and the burning 
fire in his eyes. 

“Is this the way you talk to your future hus- 
band ?” he ‘said, \y> ‘the + boiling in 
his veins. 

“I promised to try and love you, Michael, 
and——” 

«You gave me your word, Zillah.” 

She laughed, turning it.into.a jest—the scowl 
deepened on his: brow. 

* J saw ‘youvin this tent this morning,” he said 
hoarsely. ‘Beware, Zillah, do.not trifle »with 
me. ifryou are false, I will strack yyou.and kill 
yonas Lasawasikilied 2n'Genoa.” 

Yillah ‘Janghed now -contemptnously, ‘her 
haughty head raised, and she spoke on am im- 

se. 


«Threats haye never moveil me, Michael, that 
No power on can. compel 
me to marry you, and T donot know ‘if Tquite 





her highly.” 


like your coarse ways—your brutal words. 
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Michael flung his.arms above his head with an 
oath. 

“The Georgio’s. work,” he muttered,. ‘the 
poison on his tongue, the golden guineas in. his 
purse, the diamonds on his hands—take eare, 
Zillah, take care, evil may befall you both.” 

The duke from where he was lying could hear 
fragments of that hoarse murmur. 

« The wild beasts“at play, I suppose,” he said, 
with a smile, but his face was stern and 
grave. 

There was a pause, and then Zillah.said, more 
gently: — 

“Fetch me my mandoline, Michael, do not 
begrudge me thosesweéts of tiberty, 6r I ‘shall 
regret the gilded wulls-at last.” 


Her eyes were now on a level ‘with his, and |: 
were full asthreatening and defiant; they were! 


alike in:shape and colour, but’ Michael's had'the 
deeper, stronger tint of certain Southérn wines, 

For answer he. rose and -approachitio the 
instrument kicked it savagely aside, and’ then 
lifting his powerful ‘fist sinashed ‘it at one 
blow. ! 

Zillah’s fary-equalled his. She:strétched ont 
her hands and’ threw back her:royal<:head—the 
searlet. drapery falling from ‘her hair. 

“ You have spoiltmy one joy in the desert,” 
she said, using the istrange, fantastic words: of 
her races.“ and thus ‘would you destray my 


future life-—but no, Michael; never, never. Here 


I swear, kneeling by this: podr, beloved, brokem 
toy, that I will never own you:as friend ‘or call 


you husband—I am alone henceforth antl for: 


”? 


ever. 
A bitter wail fell from Michael’s lips as Zillah 
glided away... 

Her mandoline was broken—eould ‘the old 
chains be:snapped asunder with» it ? 

“Tt is the work.of the accursed Georgio,” 
repeated Michael, picking np.the fragments. 

And the duke tins time-heard -him. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THAT ‘VOICE OF SWEETEST MUSIC. 


The wind sounds likea silver wire; 
And from beyond the noon a‘fire 

Ts pout’ d upon the hill, and nigher 
The skies'stoop down in theit desire 


Arter a few more days had- passed away, not 
wearily either, for life in the gipsies’ ‘tent was 
vivid and picturesque, the duke found himself 
sufficiently reeovered from. his wound to return 
to Rome. Heset every possible!inquiry on ‘foot 
regarding that unknown enemy, ani he spared 
neither time nor trouble in his»seaftch; buttall 
was in yain—no elue to him could be discovered. 

After his quarrel with Zijlah, Michael, went 
away by himself far beyond the motnitains ‘to 
the sea, as soon as he believed the duke had 
discontinued his visits to the tents. Zillah 
appeared turned to stone, and -he could trace 
nothing between her and. the duke. to giye.him 
as yet any pretext for jealousy or wrath. 

“The way to win women is to leave them,” 
thought Michael, as he departed in search of 
Thyra, “Zillah Wilt deter care for me so..leng 
as I’m always at her feet, mayhap she’ll miss 
me after I’ve been absent.a:few months.” 

So he went and Zillah was glad. 

A great change had,come over the:girl.. The 
long-imprisoned soul was awaking .and she felt 
in turn tantalised and distressed by.the duke’s 
treatment. 

He had read aloud to her verses of her 
favourite poets in the firelight as the gipsies 
sat atound their, fires, i with ‘keen 
pleasute the changes inher beautiful, face as 
he read and the words: touched her fangy; and 
sométimes a great dread would possess Zillah 
that he had supernatural power and could ;com 
pél others to obey his will. In any case he was 
influencing her mind, for till she saw him.and. 
heard him speak Zillah was hardly aware she 
had any mind at all that desired to. be: fed 
and nourished, her poets had made her dreamy 
and sad—that wana. ; 

The duke had now been absent four days, 





|| lately travelled.” 


| souled, passion-thrilled Voice! rang ‘through the 


so at-lastishe began to think'he had: forgotten 
her. It was very lonely in the great solitude 
of ithe woods, and the back+ground of: the 
mountain: looked weird in the rich sunset; even 
the voices of thé nightingales singitg pained 
‘her—she felt compressed in:toonatrow a groove. 

Zillah went and ‘stood this: sultry summer 
evening near the fountaim by the white saint 
\on/the wall that the peasants worshiped... She 
heard rough voices waised that jarred on her 
jears,and she hated their: tones. 

The duke had, indeed, completed the work of 
discontent, that the prince had begun: 

Zillah, also, craved’a glimpse of that other life 
which she had rejected imher childishignorance, 
land) of which society,and civilizdtion held the 


‘Ah t you are here,” said a-voiee that seemed 
to. burst on. her senses like a sudden glory, and 
turning round she found ‘the duke! byher side. 
\A-warm finsh lighted ‘upvhér face as she saw 
him leaning over the fountain, his graceful 
lead ancovered’and -the wind difting ‘ohe*heavy 
loek from. his brow. 

“I fancied xyou had forgotten,” ‘she said, 
simply, in her sericus innocence. 

« Then-you-nave thought of me,-and I’ve been 


lyou or make you happier. J: suppose you are 
happy though.?”’, 

. “ Never,” said-Zillah, truthful im her-passion~ 
ate impulse, ‘I wonder why others look so glad 
when I only feel a kind of odd/despair.” 

She had said-something similar to him: once 
before. He looked grave, but the smile! he! tured 
on her-was a caress, 

* We: niust.,find the fairy’s wand: that, -will 
change you; perhaps you have: dately dissed 
your beloved instrument, and you kidw syou 
never would'sing to me without one; so I have 
bronght you this. from ‘Plorerice, where I -have 


Zillah'uttered aeryiof joy as avery beautiful 
maendoline:was transferred frdm a case hidden 
‘behind the feumtain to her | hands, and her face 
grew pale. 

«“ Well,” he said, archly; “ate ‘we pleaset— 
are we going: te sing ?” 

He still »watehed, her-withan amused smile of 
pleasure. Never had he seen a girl s:face light 
‘up, with-such sudden ardour. 

“How good you are to bring me this,” ‘she 
paused, abruptly, somethihg: rising in her throat 


“Is;it sufficient payment:do you think for 
the-debt Lowe you; Zillahmy life; which you 
restored to me? But if you are really pleased 
sing me.something as We rest tdgethdtdseré in 
the shade, with jall-the swéet fallen ‘blossoms 
about us'and the’ distant«waters of yon dascade 
for an audience.” - “3 ! 
Zillah. touched the strings ‘df the mandoline 
as ifit,were! asacred ‘ihstrumént, her lips parted 
and she now grew crimson from excitement: 
. The duke’ had assisted many untaught artists, 
provided them with means of study andvelevated 
irrepressible street hawkers and moble Credles 
to giddy heights of fame, but never had he seen 
such ferveur .and .adotation ‘kindled ‘before in 
any human face. 
Zillah sang, and in singing:ishe secined quite 
detached from anythiig: earthly ; that. deép- 


air as that of some inspired Manad, her eyes 
dewy. with rapture in which:tears blended. 
“Zillah, you Have genius,” the duke: said, 
amazed at her power,.“ it is the voice of the 
desert, of freedom, of ‘poetry. What city could 
ever produce such a deep-throated songstress.? 
You must tomé ‘with me—we will teach you 
aft.” . 

Zillah was *retirnming to. earth ‘at Inst. “She 
paw the fourtain, the n blossoms, the white 
head of the saint. 

Did you like it then?” ) ois 

#¢ Like it? ([tswould bé ‘positive ‘sin to allow 
you to linger any longer with barbarians,” he 
touched the dazk clustering masses of her ‘Hair 
that-hungabdut «ber tersples—hair innocent of 
fringe and curling irons,,and' which was wild as 





racking, my brains to know how: L.:can benefit! 


checked utterance. it 


“‘ Because of my oath, and they trust me,” she 
said, simply. 

Trust! 

He ‘knew how little that word was ever studied 
or prized in his world; this girl, this Pagan, was 
true to the spoken word, wild and untaught, she 
could not betray. 

“You meed not leave them then,” he said, 
soothingly, “not at least for the present. We 
will wait and see what fate’has in store for you 
in the -future—but you nrast study, you must 
work. I must take you to Mathias.” 

*“Whoishe?” + 

“Oneof the very few honest musicians who 
do not tfade on the-weaknesses and vanities of 
ithe poor who seek theiraid or counsel. Mathias 
is a good man, an excellent teacher—but he is 
honest, and, therefore, is he poor.” 

Zillah looked deéply interested, her eyes 
sparkled, she no more doubted him than Mar- 
gueérite doubted ‘Faust, and’she had cause for her 
corifidence—Bertram never injured the helpless 
or slew the weak. 

** When shall I come ?” sheasked, pressing ‘her 
hands to her brow, which ached with the inten- 
jsity of her mood. 

*‘ Now—at once, with me.” 

‘As IT am, in my’ scarlet ‘hood and this 
bodice ?” said Zillah, glancing down ‘her dress. 

16 will’be all the same to Mathias. I have 
before introduced young women to him in as 
peculiar a costume as‘yours ;'he does not live very 
‘far,and Tam anxiotts you should lose no time.” 

Zillah eaught up her mandolme and followed 
‘the duke through the’wood with the faith of a 
dog in its owner. Only women, poets and dogs 
caw love with the love’ that often ends in death. 
But as yet Zillah’s heart was unscathed by the 
merciless fire—she was only full of wonder and 
interest, like a large-eyed child. 

The duke was silent ds they proceeded on 
their journey, but he noticed the way his young 
gipsy walked—the free, fearless grace that 
duchesses might have-envied—the walk which, 
like the voice, was the product of contact with 
nature. 

As they entered Rome the dtke came suddenly 

upon Prince Anatole smoking a cigarette and 
saunteting lazily along-as if he were in St. 
James’s at the height of the season. 
_ He started at'this rencontre with the duke 
followed by Zillah, in fatt his face grew pale 
and troubled, but he masked his expression 
effectually by pointing derisiyely to the girl, 
who had ‘wandered y a few paces. 

“ Another caprice, my ‘dear duke ?” he ‘sxid, 
drearily ; “ beware, gipsies are dangerous ; they 
know how to’hate, and they are as superstiticus 
as-any of your English ritualists.” 

*‘T wish to befriend her,” the duke answered, 
gently, quite content for his motives to be mis- 
jadged by! the roné, * she has genius.” 

“ Bah!” cried the prince—“ genius, and so 
have Disit ‘Franks and Zaire Desrolles and 
little Benjamin. The knack you mean of stuff- 
ing themselves with bank-ndtes and crying 
‘Give, give,” like the’ @aughtets of the horse- 
leach. “Benjamiii'hed five fortunes left her, and 
she was ‘brought up iat a pig-killing factory, 
somewhere in Amerita. They aresimply clever 
and astité, and nattire Hag ¢iven them an ab- 
normal development of’ titroat—voili tout.” 

“Tf they ae4 cormorants why neééd she. be 
one?” the duke said, pointing to Zillah, where 
she stood in the mellow light of evening; “she 
has'rare beauty; and the soul——” 

“That I admit?’ said the prince, putting up 
his glass—“‘wonderfally handsome, indeed, 
bat I don’t cate for trying experiments, your 
unfledged artistes are often disappointing; still, 

nity dear dtike; “if ‘the’ sport pays you and you 

find amusement in it you must, like all spoiled 
children of fortune, of course please yourself. 

By-the-bye, remember tq call orie day at my 

paldee, my sister and datighter will be delighted. 

Addio?” 

A shade fell on the duke’s brow as “he moved 

onwards. Prinee Anatélé and soch men as he 


‘ were! ‘disenchatiters ‘always, they liked ‘to tear 


the bloon off the rose, the down off the butter- 





a yenng lioness’simane; “ Why should you not 





and she had caught no single glimpse of him, 


break with ‘these gipsies altogether?’ 


fly’s wings ; disgusted and’sated with all things 


| themselves, “they sdught to fob others of all 
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illusions, and in illusion alone is happiness 
found on earth. 

The duke fancied for the first time he was, 
perhaps, doing a foolish thing in taking Zillah 
to Mathias. 

Zillah never thought of speaking save when 
he addressed her. The silence between them 
to her seemed eloquent. She had that tint in 
her face that Murillo gave his women, Soon 
would Zillah find how imperious were the needs 
of the mind when once art has aroused it. She 
felt becalmed and entranced. 

The house of Mathias was a little quaint 
dwelling. They could hear the strains of music 
flowing through the opened windows as they 
waited for admission. 

The duke knew his way well about those 
winding chambers, He came upon the old 
musician pouring over an ancient, almost 
illegible manuscript, lately discovered, of a 
composer who had been starved to death in a 
garret, but whose works were now enriching 
his family and the publishers that had once re- 
pudiated him. 

“I have brought you a new pupil, Mathias,” 
said the duke, shaking him warmly by the 
hand. + 
Zillah now saw an old, wrinkled face, eyes 
deep set beneath heavy brows—a face more like 
a& mummy’s than a man’s, so shrivelled and 
tawny was the skin. 

*‘Another Benjamin?” said Mathias, tossing 
back his old velvet cap and scrutinizing Zillah. 

“No, a gipsy, too proud and loyal to gain 
worldly success I am afraid.” 

Mathias was brewing some herbs in a stew- 
pan on the fire and gave them a shake ere 
speaking again. 

“Can she sing ?” 

«You must hear her, Mathias.” 

« Well, let her begin.” 

* Take your mandolineand sing to us, Zillah,” 
said the duke. 

Zillah had no vanity of any kind, and she 
obeyed. 

But she scarcely sang with the fire and pas- 
sion with which she was accustomed to sing in 
the woods. 

Walls were around her. They seemed to check 
the rise of song. 

Mathias listened attentively, and smiled as she 
laid down the mandoline, 

‘She will do,” he said, again shaking his 
herbs. 

The duke drew him aside, and had some con- 
versation with him, of which Zillah was uncon- 
scious. 

A deeper light shone in her eyes, which rested 
on her protector. Her slender, girlish frame 
quivered with emotion. 

**Do you think she has a finer voice than 
Zaire Desrolles ?” the duke asked, preparing to 
leave. 

** She will have, or I shall be much mistaken. 
Our Desrolles has always been a hot-house plant 
from her infancy, and she manufactures too 
much. She is adressed-up doll. Where is her 
feeling, her abandon? Millinery, lovers, riot, 
dissipation, and no great passion to consecrate 
art. Such a woman would coquette over a wash 
tub, and take care her petticoats were more 
stiffly starched than her rivals’.” 

‘“‘Mathias—is this true what you say about 
her lovers ?”’ the duke asked, his voice trembling 
somewhat. 

** True that she has a wealthy prince to add 
to her fifty dresses—yes. She is well furnished 
with all the spoils of the prima donna—unlike 
Rachel Felix, poor girl, whose wardrobe was 
shabby, and whose soul wore out her body.” 

The duke knew that Mathias was to be relied 
on. He was no detractor, he invariably spoke 
the truth, and then he was always behind the 
scenes, so to speak. 

* She is not worthy of you, Bertram,” Mathias 
said, with feeling, and glanced at Zillah, whose 
eyes were fixed on him. 

The duke could better account for that pistol- 
shot now. It might have been aimed by arival 
jealous of his late visit to the white villa amid 
tae golden orange trees. 

“TI can give you proof of her manner of life 








when you next call,” the musician said, after a 
pause. 

Bertram was silent. He was gazing on the 
exquisite loveliness of the living picture before 
him—on Zillah, fearless and born, with 
none of the narrowness, the meanness, the petty 
vulgarities of the other world. 

It was the voice of Arabia that rang in his 
ears, the wail of captivity was in it, for Selika 
had suffered much at the prince’s hands, and in 
transmitting her magic bine to her young 
daughter her own pain was transmitted with 
it. Zillah would suffer always from the in- 
fluences that had tortured Selika. 

Before leaving, Zillah agreed to visit Mathias 
daily, and put herself entirely under his tuition. 

She knew that Thyra would give her perfect 
freedom of action were she to throw gold in her 
path, and none could injure her among the 
gipsies save Thyra or Michael. 

She had always kept distinct from the rest of 
the tribe. 

It was late when the duke and Zillah found 
themselves again in the There was no 
moon, and the hush in the air suggested a coming 
storm. 

Bertram was poet enough to appreciate the 
luxury of this seclusion and peace,» the utter 
solitude surrounding them. 

There was a peculiar charm also in Zillah, in 
her beauty and manner, her pride and reti- 
cence. 

Solitary and voluptuous, she was a superb 
contrast to that false woman he had once fancied 
he loved—Zaire, in her high-heeled shoes and 
French chapeaux, her dainty laces and sparkling 
gems, who would never have cared to thus 
linger by a fountain, soothed by the sound of 
falling blossoms. 

Sing again that ode to liberty, Zillah,” the 
duke said, stretching out his hand and resting it 
on her shoulder. ‘What a Joan of Arc you 
would have made, child. _How-you would have 
loved France and sought to save her and seen 
fantastic visions. I always long to quote 
Homeric verse when you sing.” 

She generally behaved to him more like some 
ardent, chivalrous youth, longing to serve an 
adored master, than a girl dependent on the 
caprice ofa man’s will. 

But to-night her voice was tremulous and her 
cheeks pale. 

Zillah was bewildered at herself; a great ache 
oppressed her. 

She stood up before him and touched the 
strings of her mandoline, but no words or sounds 
came. 

“T shall be late back,” she said, dreamily, 
“and they will wonder where I have been so 
long. If they should find me with you, it would 
be dangerous for us both.” 

She was less wild, but more shy, and she had 
notturned to kiss the hand that yet lingered on 
her shoulder. 

There were tears in her eyes, but through the 
night’s darkness he did not see them glisten on 
her long, curling lashes. 

“ Do you wish to please me ?” he murmured. 

“Yes, have nothing else to Jive for.” 

“Then go to Mathias daily. Ishall look in 
on you both sometimes.” 

What was the meaning of this growing 
desperate pain in her heart in which was an 
undercurrent of vague joy ? ; 

** Good bye,” said Zillah, preparing to return 
to the tents. 

She shivered, and cid not hold out her 
hand. ‘ 

The duke drew her towards him and _ kissed 
her once lightly on the brow. She wasso 
different to all other girls, so strange and 
troubled, and yet so indifferent to herself—where 
could be the harm ? 

And then he passed quickly down the path 
and left her alone in the stillness of the 
night. , 

Zillah’s large dark eyes were no longer dewy 
and moist with tears; they were lit with soft 
rapture, and then she crept quietly back tothe 
tents and did not sleep—but thought and 
thought with her chin on her hands all through 





the long hours amid the odorous fragrance of 
the ilex woods. 

She was returning tothe world of the Georgios 
—a new lifeseemed given to her with that first 
kiss from his lips. 


(To be Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 





THERMOMETRY.—To judge by the thermo- 
meters at present in every-day use, it would seem 
that nations prefer not their own, but other 

ple’s. It was Germany that invented the 
ahrenheit scale, which we have appropriated, 
the Fatherland itself. preferring to employ the 
thermometer of a Frenchman, Réaumur; while 
France, again, will have none of Réaumur, but 
uses the Celsius or Centigrade, whose introduc- 
tion is due to a Swede. 

Goutp 1n Sea Warrr.—Gold, said Professor 
Egleton the other day at the New York Academy 
of Science, has hitherto been considered by 
chemists as one of the most insoluble substances 
in nature, but in reality it is quite soluble. 
Sonnenstadt has shown that every ton of sea 
water contains 0:9 gramme of gold. This 
quantity is, indeed, extremely minute, but it 
must be remembered that nature is able to com- 
pensate for this minuteness by continuing her 
operations through thousands and millions of 
years. 

A Lens with Varrastz Focus.—The pro- 
perty which the human eye possesses of forming 
distinct images at all visible distances is, as is 
well known, due to the power of the crystalline 
lens to alter its focal length. This wondrous 
action is beautifully illustrated by the lens with 
variable focus recently invented by Dr. Cusco. 
This ingenious device consists of two fine glass 
discs set face to face ina suitable ring frame, and 
having an intermediate space which can be filled 
with water which is fed bya flexible tube from 
a small reservoir that can be raised or lowered 
at will in order to increase or diminish the pres- 
sure of the water. The reservoir may also take 
the form of a syringe bulb which can be pressed 
by hand. When there is normal pressure on 
the water the discs remain flat, and the water 
pressure is therefore a plane ‘one; but as the 
pressure increases the disc becomes more and 
more convex outwards, and a ray of light pass- 
ing through the lens is therefore more and more 
converged. Inthe same way a concave lens may 
be formed by gradually lowering the water 

ressure. For making lenses of a certain focal 
fength, Dr. Cusco’s variable water lens is likely 
to be useful. 

A New anp Exrraorpinary Reprinz.— 
Professor Owen’s researches into the fossils of 
South Africa have at last been crowned by the 
discovery of a singular and extraordinary form, 
termed -by the ‘professor ‘ Platypodosaurus,” 
in which the sternum is shown asa distinctly 
ossified bone, as in the existing monotremes of 
Australia. On the derivative hypothesis, it may 
be conjectured that the higher class of verte- 
brates, as represented by the low ovoviviparous 
group now limited to’ Australasia, may have 
branched off from the family of Triassic Reptilia 
represented, and at present known only by the 
fragmentary évidences of such extinct kinds as 
that which forms the subject of the present 
communication. But this is far from being the 
only instance of correspondence between organ- 
isms, both animal and my eng of the Cape of 
Good Hope and those of New Guinea, Australia, 
and Tasmania. The triassic deposits of the 
Cape produced a form, Endothiodoa, which 
offered some ‘analogy to the European triassic 
form, Placodus, and in its turn this Placodus 
shows a resemblance in the mandible to the 
Ornithorhynchus of Australia. Professor Owen 
may be congratulated on one of the most 
striking discoveries of geology. But what is 
to become of the old definitions of the class 
mammalia is a question that now comes to the 
front. obit 
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FORTUNES OF ELFRIDA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“< Within a Maze,” “ Won Without Wooing,” 
and other Interesting Stories. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
BACK TO THE OLD WORLD. 


And when calumny’s poisoned breath 
Hath tainted life with hues of death, 
There is a love whose light remains 

To warm the heart when friendship wanes. 


“Give me a moment,” said Elfrida, “then I 
will goin te him. There must be no witness of 
our meeting.” 

Jacob Brierly assented with a movement of 
his hand, and went to the door to stop the others 
who were coming in. Elfrida pressed her two 
hands hard over her heart fora moment to still 
its throbbings and entered the room. 

Seated by the table, with the light of the 
jamp shining full upon his face, was a handsome 
man with iron-grey curls upon his brow and a 
long beard flowing over his breast. His face 
was strongly marked by time and exposure, but 
very handsome still, and when he rose to his 
feet there was the unforgotten grace and ease of 
the thorough gentleman. 

Their eyes met and the lips of both opened to 
speak, but not asound came forth. Slowly, as if 
in doubtof his reception, Carslie Harvard ex- 
tended his arms and Elfrida with aswimming 
brain allowed them to enfold her. 

“ My darling child—so like the mother I wor- 
shiped.” 

_Hehad found his tongue, and his voice was 
rich and full, to Elfrida the most musical voice 
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[IN SOCIETY AGAIN. ] 


—save one, perhaps—she had ever heard. It 
had the true ring she had learnt to love, and her 
strong young heart beat proudly as she lifted 
up her face to his. 

“Oh! why have you been so longaway ?” she 
asked. 

“My darling,” he said, “‘ you have yet to learn 
the history of your father. I was poor and de- 

raded. I return rich and full of honours. 

onours of a distant land, but honours I am as 
proud of as any my country could give. They 
have only just been bestowed upon me by the 
Government of Mexico. You know the coun- 
try os 

“ Only by name,” said Elfrida, with a smile. 

«There, in the heart of a wild country, have I 
lived for seventeen years—now rich, now poor— 
and finally with wealth I have not yet counted, 
at my command. Iand a few others found a 
hoard of jewels, hidden by nature many thousand 
years ago, and kept our secret well, until we 
had each acquired a wealth before which the 
fortune of many a duke would appear insignifi- 
cant. They have spent most of theirs in making 
amends for the abstinence of years—in mad in- 
dulgence of every luxury. I have by degrees 
transported mine to the safe keeping of bankers 
here.” 

“But why not write—why keep silent so 
long ?” 

“TI dare not anticipate the joy of to-night. 
Out where I gathered my fortune a man walks 
about on the brink of death. The fairest spot on 
earth is marred by lawlessness, but the people 
are growing wiser and better, and Mexico will 
be a mighty kingdom again. IfIhad had no 
tie here,” his voice softened to an indescribable 
tenderness, “I would have made that country 
my home.” 

“Then you are not disappointed with me?” 
said Elfrida. 

There was no strangeness between them. 
What little there might have been at first ad- 
miration for each other had entirely broken 
down. He smoothed her beautiful hair with his 








strong, sunburnt hands, and kissed her upon the 
cl:vek and forehead. 

“« My child,” he said, “‘ you are more beautiful 
than I thought you would be in my most hopeful 
dreams.” 

They sat down now, side by side, their hands 
clasped together. The longer Elfrida looked 
into the deep-set eyes and thoughtful face of 
her father the more she saw in him the man of 
all others on earth she would have chosen— 
if having a father had been a matter of choice. 

* You have yet one thing more to tell,” she 
said, after a short silence. 

“What is that ?” 

« Your name.” 

He laughed merrily, and told her who he was, 
and then, when her amazement had passed away, 
came her story, not quite so pithily and briefly 
told as his, but soon revealed. 

“So what I strove against came to pass after 
all,” he said. ‘I feared my mother would spoil 
you, or I would have left you to her care. I see 
I mistook even her power.” 

“You do not know me yet,” said Elfrida, 
shaking her head. “Ihave not told you all. 
Let me convince you I am not so perfect as you 
believe me to be.” 

Without reserve she told him the story of her 
early aspirations, her rise and fall; the presen- 
timent she had of again rising in society, and 
the hopes she had entertained. He smiled at 
the early parts of her narrative, but when she 
came to the story of her fall his brow grew 
ominously black. Seventeen years in a wild 
country with only adventurers for his friends 
had not quite stifled his family pride. 

*« Elfrida,” he said, when all was told, “you 
shall have your revenge. We will play a huge 
practical joke on society. As Miss Harvard you 
shall bring them to your feet again. It will be 
a glorious puzzle tothem all. I suppose we can 
rely upon young Caveall ?” 

«“ Implicitly.” 

* And there are no others, I suppose 2” 
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“Only Malcolm Gordon—and he does not seek 


about the most skilful hand at arranging an en- 
society.” 


tertainment that could be found, and it was still 
** Who is Malcolm Gordon ?” open to her to play third or fourth fiddle in a 
His keen eyes were upon her, and for her life | cirele above that wherein she had long reigned 

she could not haveanswered him without falypeppreme. 

tering. As she explained in slightly broken ggn}| Aecordingly she fished about with a hook well 

tences who he was ,her father read the secret }ipaited/with adulation,.and;wormed herself into 

she thought she kept so close,, ade a} the’good gracesof old Lady Nurdlestone—great- 

resolve to seek theacquaintagee of WMalcolm | aunt to the Duchess of Brabaszon—a worldly old 

Gordon; but he made no refe other! | woman who-coald, playatewhist es well as any | 

wise than saying that he w n’ hign | professional. sharper, atid made a book on evdry 

and ask him to be reserv if he },big.race with a skill thatewon,admiration tammy 

should come in contact wi e a a ye Te who lostby her. 

with whom, as Miss Harvag hen the duehess asked(.Lady Nordlesbend 

be associated with. ‘ aw good service i Rhy ome 
‘Of me,” said Carslie leeward, ni pand tableaux vivants Mrs.: 

knows little or nothing gt ppreagmt. | , and, coming invahde gpa grace 

Duke.of Brabazon this } there,. was hon a introductio: 

friends when, we were invitation,to'Castle’ x 

Ravensbourne then),/ }| ~“ Unless you have 


him. He was glad «4o. see “me, for he’ sabi aye th ‘for 3 
Jet wocty y ea Mrs. xalll 







thorough, good fellgw,and I teld him agymu 







my story as relateéto my going-abroadjand had n 
wealth I have acquired.” eee cinatiets: oi 

“You said nothing of me?” »sheshad, just received. “ 

“Only this—] told him I hada daughters _Mrs™Wraxallangat hegeddmacihate 
he said the would be glad to }itwwonid be useless+$o Sc! 
acquaintance. -itinvew the duchess, in a mn 


a me, in fact,am 
vitation to poll, 4 tle Tourney, pam i 
Somersetehire, ay time | between mew , 


e, at the heads of all her 
or ba(Ko she oeere them, 4 
February,” old Wra: 

The dream had be- 


xall” 
tide’ s.eyes glistenad. ons 
come a reality—im.ene. 
the very upper of the mapper: 


she eonld) { 







Waa ers. Can a i 

q re, ati V reach 

of them: psd if (; iat ki her efforts, Tort matin in 

her. : Htlaeveastle «where he bh 
eee” patie: RO nck befepe phecdmebess, anid . Seont 
“In.aar you: ‘ plied . “11 willl /gratitude’torshating-« oe ate 

write to the at enee. (1 shail tefl her | of the wagef most.of | the best-.apartments,.amd 

nothing about you except -that .yom.are my | *‘really\hamdy for thosetvants,you-know”—the 

daughter; and now, my darling, << must leave |-domesties béing just above her. 


you ior the nig 
‘of rest.’ 

“You will come again to-morrow, ?” 

“Of course, pet.” 

“Early—very early. I shall not believe in 
the reality of to-night until I see you again.” 

He smiled and held her in his close em- 
brace. 

« And I,”’ he aid, “ will come hither again.in 
fear of my finding my darling flown. So like— 
so very like my own sweet one .whd gaye you 
birth.” 

They went.out together and found :the, house 
silent and dark. All had gone to. rest;so that 
there should be no break in the sweet.communion | 
of father and daughter, and no commonplace 
friendship to come between it and rest. 

It was a delicate, considerate thought origi- 
nating in Miss Steelson. 

Another tender embrace, another. fond kiss, 
and Carslie Harvard, with the dream of eighteen 
years fulfilled, was threading his way through 
the dingy streets in search of acab to take him 


rht. You look tired and have need There was already a nice little assemblage of 
people of high-degree, and*Mrs.'Wraxall being 
installed. as stage Manageress, was empowered 
to. ascertain who wonld like to take part in the 
plays, and to test their qualifications, so that she 
might give them suitable parts to play. 

This threw her in everybody’s way,and gave 
her a temporary power that was supremely 
delightful, to her, and she favoured she big 
swells with some of the airs she used to bestow 
upon her .own set, which amused them 
mightily. 

ne day when a rehearsal of a charade 
was going on in the drawing-room the duchess 
came in to-see how they were.progressing. She 
found a young lord wooing Mrs. Wraxall with 
languid ardour in an imaginary wood. , 

“We have no Phyllis.at present,” -said that 
lady, apologetically, “and I am reading the 
part. Lady Stanton is coming to-morrow——” 

“Lady Stanton has written to say she’ will not 
take a part,” the duchess said, “but Mr. 
Harvard will be here with his daughter this 


to his hotel. afternoon. ‘The duke has seen Miss Harvard, 
He walked again with elastic step—the and isin raptures over her beamty,” 
summit of his life had come again, the air was “Which Harvard is that?” asked. Mrs. 


filled with music, and all his world was Para- 


Wraxall. “Your grace will remember there are 
dise. 


two families of that name, and——” 

“This is Carslie Harvard. He has been 
abroad many years, and has amassed an immense 
fortune.” 

“Had an appointment in India, perhaps,” 





CHAPTER XXIT. 





A WOMAN PUZZLED. said Mrs. Wraxall, with soft and insinuating 
Dost thou not remember me ? sweetness. ” 
Remember] No—I never knew you! I don’t know exactly where he has been, 


{said the duchess, who never could remember 
Wen Mrs. Wraxail had fairly settled down | anything except the pedigree of a family. 
to the change the little scandal about Eifrida |} ‘The duke and he are very old friends, and I 
brought upon her, she began like a skilful gene- | have promised to bring Miss Harvard out next 
ral who is beaten off wat sxound to try to. get a | season.” 
good foothold in anoth« **T am sure she will do admirably,” said Mrs. 
Her own set having begun to look askance at } Wraxall,g gushingly, “it she can only be indueed 
her, and each member of it being glad of the | to take a part.’ 
opportunity of revenge for what they had suf-| ‘‘ You can but try her,” the duchess replied. 
fered under her imperious rule, she cast about In the afternoon Mrs. Wraxall came down from 
to gain a footing elsewhere. | a gentle, refreshing half-hour’s sleep after lun- 
As a leader her occupation was gone—but she | ¢heon, and ina sweet frame of mind sauntered 
was a careful woman, with no mean abilities dnd | into the drawing-room. ‘To her surprise it was 





almost empty. In all its magnificent length 
and breadth she could only find one figure—that 
of a young woman looking over a sketch-book 
by a table near the western window. 

Mrs. Wraxallesaw she was <young, with ‘rich 
masses Of ygolden* hair, which “seemed in its 
arrangement to be familiar to her. The figure, 



























too, she«wase sure she knew, but she was\not pre- 
paged fomithe face thatwas uplifted as she drew 


tewas Elfrida, ‘who had seen her enter a 
was\prepared forthe meeting. The 
‘othe 28 hinx wouldhave been as read- 
rs. “Toall appearance Mrs. Wraxall 
r stranger to her. 
todo thelatter searndely knew.) Sherwas 
lytaken aback-by the unexpected sight 
jat-she.conld adopt no settled, plan S£#action, 
A WIS en recognizing and 


stood wavermre bebwe 
pani Jobkigg thors and foolishly 

, om Div ida heing Scapa 
do at..a stramger,.and. not 

vetarnéd.to the tketches. 

“YY ou Do peli igh harid,’’ said 
. of: course, it tended to cat Bitrida 
‘they met, but-sherwasumot going to \be 

“*<F iknow “how »yon 
is “time 


aoeaee catterly pewildered, 
with a very stage- 


| amdypat her hamid: to:het brow 
and | like-ifeet.Hifrida’s power of concealing emotion 
“was mow -taxed to the utmost—a little more 


and she must have laughed outright. She 
was relieved by the entrance of the duchess, 
who was good-natured, and always in the best 
of spirits, which may probably account for her 
having the bloom of thirty-five on a face that 
had seen its fiftieth year. 

“Ab! Iseey yourhave captured your Phyltie;” 
she-said to the-anjazed Mrs. Wraxall. ‘ ‘What 
do you think of her? Of course she wilil do.’ 

“Oh! of course?’ ‘said’ MY¥s. Wraxall, in a 
hollow tone.of voice. 

The duchess looked at her‘with kindly sur- 

rise. 
’ “You are not well,” she said. “We have 
taxed you too much—or is this acting ?” 

«Oh, I am wellenough, thank you,” replied 
Mrs. Wraxall, ‘‘but Iam a little upset. This 
young lady ; 

“ Miss Harvard 

* As she calls:herself. Her name is ‘Brierly. 
She was my protégée unfortunately and — 
and—but I must tell your grace the resi, by-and- 
bye.” 

Elfrida was looking at ‘her with pamed 
amazement, and the duchess was ‘intlined to 
think that Mrs. Wraxall had disord¢red her 
mind bya too severe application’ to the duties'o? 
charade managing. She thought it ‘best to 
humour her. 

“ Yes—yes;” 
by-and-bye. 
while—do!” 

“Your grace thinks Iam isane,” returned 
Mrs. Wraxall, in a white heat, “but T am mot. 
What I say is true. I don’tiknow how Miss 
Brierly became Miss’ Harvard, or’ ‘how she eame 
here. But‘sheis an’impostor.” 

The duchess mate a sign to’ Elfrida, who 
tose and left the room with a‘véery'ead' fade that 
nearly drove Mrs. Wraxall to'a frénzy,.and she 
was within an ace’of spoiling some magnificent 
dentist work by remorsélessly grinding’ her 
teeth tocether. ‘The duchess became really 
alarmed and rang the bell. ‘Before a'servant 
appeared Mrs. Wraxall had suddenly: ‘becorre 
ealmer, she composed her face and tried:to 
smile. 








she said. ‘I‘will hear the vest 
But go and lie down fora little 





“J fear I have tervified,;your, graeg’’, «she 
said. 
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«sy suet little,” ‘replied the duchess, “but jou 
are better now ?” ; 

Qh, yes, much’ better, but itowas- not bad 
acting, ‘was it? We arranged that scene ‘be 
tween us to'startle:you.” j 

“And you succeeded to:admiration,” said the 
good-natured duchess. “If you only play «as 
well to-morrow we have a:great pleasure’ to’ look 
forward to.” 

She was Telieved, amd Mrs. Wraxall, who with 
ready wit had drawn»herself out of :deep ‘and 
dangerous ‘waters into which she was dmfting,, 
went to herroom ‘to think: over what dhe .could 
do under the circumstances. : 

She was certain it was Elfrida,:but*how was 
she to:prove it except by establishing a court of 
inquiry and bringing witnesses from afar? That 
she knew would never do, and her?first accusa- 
tion having indubitably failed, she wisely re- 
solved ‘to take counsel with herself before 
venturing upon another, : 

It must.be.remembered that she learnt: to look 
upon Elfrida_as an adventuress, and the idea. 
was now fully confirmed. 

“But she must be very clever,” was her 
muttered comment as She hastened down the 
corridor, “and I miust be very careftil or’she 
will bring further trouble ttpon me. T' hate a 


deep debt to séttle with ‘that’ wretch, ‘Mrs.’ 


Caveall.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE MARQUIS: OF RAVENSBOURNE. 


You know not when 
A woman gives away-her heart... As times 
She knows it not herself. “Insensibly 
It goes from her. 


“TuzRgis something wrong with Mrs. Wrax- 
all,” said the duchess to the. duke.when. they. 
met—as they usually -did.in the former’s 
boudoir for a few minutes. before dinner. ~ It 
was the only time in the.day they. got really to 
themselves, and it was then they usually made 
arrangements for the disposal and entertainment 
of their. guests. 


“Mrs. Wraxall, Mrs.-Wrtaxall,”” said the duke, | 


hazily.; {fwho’s she ?’’ ‘ 

“The woman Lady. Nurdlestome thought 
would help us splendidly with the charades and 
tableaux.” 

“ee Oh, 7 
matter with her ?”’ : 

«Insane, I think.” 

The duke was a man of repose and not given 
to-staring, but now thé ‘opened bite eyes ‘very wide 
and expressed astonishment as cleatly as an 
ordinary man would have done. eee sahil, 

“Yes, insane,” pursued the duthéss; *‘ shé 
called Miss Harvard an impostor. or ‘sotiething 
of the sort, and said hér name was Brierly.”’: 

“Most extraordinary,” said the duke, rélaps- 
ing into his usual quiet way, “perhaps ‘after all 
itis only a little eau de cologne or lavender 
drops or something women occasionally indulge 
in ” 


“No, she doesn’t tink, and she was. very 
earnest, although she ‘afterwards tried to pass it 
over asa jest, which I charge to the canning of 
madness. I wish she would go away.” 

** How long is she héte' for?” 

“ Unfortunately 1 asked her to stay an indefi- 
nite time, and she is just the sort of woman 
to stick to a place like this till the last 
moment.” 

“ Perhaps she will marry somebody,” said’ the 
duke, carelessly, “she is not a. bad-looking 
woman, is she? and if she has money——” 

“She has money and a husband too, but I 
don’t know the man and therefore did not ask 
him—she doesn’t seem to miss him much. It 
would relieve me very much if he were to be 
taken ill and send for her.” 

«Well, well,” said the duke, “we must hdpe 
for the best. Ravensbourne is coming down 
to-night, and if I. know him—as I otght to do 
my own son—he will go mad over this daughter 
of Harvard’s.” 

“ Could he marry her?” pais 

“Why not? ‘Harvard is of uninipeachable 
family as far as blood is céncerned. One of 


yes, I remember. now—what’s the. 


“his brothers went »wrong, I believe, cheated -at, 
cards; ind diedin.an attic in .Paris,but,that is 
so long ago that. mobody will remember, it. 
Harvardais --therough.good: fellow in “himself, 
‘and immensely rivh—he.-eould buy. up. me,” 
‘which the,duke seemed to.think.was the: acme 
of creditable power ina@man. . 

«I like the»girl,’’; said’ the duchess, as she 
rose and gave a few light. touches: to her. dresg 
prior to going down to the drawing-room, “but 
-I must confess, I cannot quite read. her. . What 
time will Ravensbourne be here ?” 

“About eight, not. initime for dinner,-but he 
swill join’ the men. at-dessert.. amd.come.into the 
drawing-room, where.l think he is wanted.” 

“¥es, “our, men at ,present—Harvard. ex- 
cepted—are rather dull, but’ we shall» havea 
brighter lot by-and-bye.” 5; 

While the duke: and-duchess,were talking 
Elfrida -was reading.aj(letter which had just 
arrived. b 

There was no afternoon or evening delivery 
at Castle Tourney,'but)the guests, always, got 
their letters. of the. late post—a:igreom. being 
sent for them to the,postal town seven miles. 


off. 

Elfrida’s ‘letter was'from ‘Maleolm Gordon, 
“and an extract will serveto givesan-idea of : the 
‘whele. 


“'T wave done as you bade me‘and' kept Pking 
secret. But why have-a ‘setret at all P hy 
indulge’in what I “cdtinof “but! Yodk tpon ‘as a 
freak of, fotgive the, a proud temper’? I know T 
have no-right ‘to offér you advice or to make 
comments upon what you do, for now. you dreds 
far off from me as tie stars, but “you know that 
I, at least, am unselfish in one thing—my love 
‘for ‘you. Can’Téver forget the sdene that laid 
low my hopes—the time When you bade mé think 
of you no more and so broke’up the’ preat dream 
of my life? I thou¢ht*ydu’ ore’ than ‘a 
common regard for ine, but''I was’ mad’ to think 
it was love. I have’paid dearly for my egotism. 
This is the last time I shall allude to the past, for 
fear of losing that which I shall éling to While I 
live--your friendship.” 


A little further down he wrotes:ina more busi- 
ness-like’ strain: » +. : 


“ T nave vatherted alittle nets ‘about the old 
Harvard éstates. Part is ithe’ market now and 
the restan be' bought if a hith’ price be offered. 
I thave *communitated |with ‘the agent. and 
nothing ‘will be done’ towards their disposal 
until I hear from you or Mr. Harvard.” 

““Mén ate'very blind?” thought Hlfrida, with 
a smile that was not without sadness. *’They 
never willundeérstand wom ei— perhaps we don’t 
know! ‘6utsélves.”’ 

She wrote back to hitat'once. The Harvard 


_| éstate was to be bought ‘at any. price,” as her 


father particularly desired to regain the home of 
his forefathers. anal 


« Anpin a year or so,” she wrote, “ we intend 
to come down ‘to Tiveitiére, béodatse it is near 
dear old Easterley.” 


, It was not much to cheer a man so desponding 
as he had’ become,°*but he«would have: been:an 
idiot: if he-had been’ able to sea ‘the few words 
were meant as an encouragement to him, 

He took. them in -that light, when, he read 
them, but Maleolm, Gordon»had his pride too 
and would not-be,elated: 

« She may be. trifling ‘with me after all,” he, 
said, ‘asi I fancy she,has been trifling with that 
young idiot Caveahl. I’lj. never ask ther again to 
be my wife. Besides, Harvard with his vast 
wealth and. pride .of. birth, would be -dead 
against the match, What a, weary. world. it 
is.” 


To return to that night at the Castle. Elfrida 
closed and sealed her letter and gave it.to aser- 
vant to*put into the letter bag, then sailed down 
to. the drawing-room, where her presence was 
hailed ‘by a host of gentlemen with delight. 
Her father, ignorant of the scene that had taken 
place in the afternoon, was conversing amiably 
with Mrs. Wraxall—who was doing her best to 
quietly pump him, in which, it need’ s¢arcely be 
said, she distally failed. 








The, duke, a; baronet, and: some half-dozen 
honourables. paid court to. Elfrida ‘until dinner 
was.amnounced, and:then the baronet; young, 
amiable, very gentlemanly; but without/brains, 
secured her and. led her into the dining-room 
with imperfectly concealed triumph. 

Sir Rowland Hartley. was, possessed of the 
idea of his being a very amusing fellow, almost 
if not quite a wit. 

e said things which he considered, to be 
smart, and the current of his humour flowed 
through Scandal Country. 

He | pay himself upon being able to:impart 
the tidings of doubtful doings in upper'life tothe 
youngest girl without: outraging the laws of 
deceney. 

Among women generally he was a favourite, 
but men were cautious of making his acquaint- 
ance. 

He had such a knack of worming ont their 
little. seerets and serving them round garnished 
with his own additions and made pleasant to the 
taste of all listeners, old-and young. 

*“T suppose you'don’t know much of English 
society.as yet?’ was the first remark he made 
to Elfrida when they had settled into their 
places. 

«You may imagine [have notiseen very much 
of it,” Elfrida rather equivocally replied. 

“How delightiul it must be to come fresh into 
the circle of mystery,” he rejoined. 

“Why circle of mystery ?” she asked. 

“« Because although we are so few. in number 
and meet so often we really know very little of 
each other. Every man and woman here bas 
what they think is a secret, and I daresay some 
are kept pretty close. But things peep out you 
know.” 

“De you imagine I, have a secret?” asked 
Elfrida, languidly. 

“ Not much of a one at present,” he,answered, 
gaily, “ but it is'in the nature of things for you 
to have one by-and-bye. If you have take my 
advice and don’t confide in anyone. The only 
secret I ever cared to keep I confided to my 
brother, - who went. straight to his club and 
blurted it out.’ 

“Your experience has been unfortunate.” 

“ A little sobut Ihave had my revenge,’’ he 
said, with a smile, that was almost a grin. 
** Debenly—you_know Lord Debenly? But, of 
course, you don’t—how should you? What an 
assI am. Debenly had the laugh of me over 
my little affair, but I had my revenge last 
season.” as 

“Indeed,” said Elfrida, quietly, indicating 
with a slight movement to the attendant. who 
came up that she would take fish. 

“ Yes,” said Sir Rowland, * he mixed himself 
up with aset of which we know nothing—good 
society, I daresay, in its way, but out of our 
road—and fellin love with a girl he thought 
was a great heiress, but she turned out to be the 
daughter of a labourer who had béen on the 
stage—an adventuress. She had him pretty 
tightand he had a narrow escape. She had 
somehow got into the position of a celebrated 
beauty, but ‘after the exposure. she disap- 
peared.” 

“Did you know her ?” inquired Elfrida, as 
she drank somie sherry to bring back the life- 
blood to her heart. 

It chilled her to hear herself spoken of in this 
flippant, contemptuous manner. 

“No,” he said, “ I wasin Italy at the time, 
but I fancy I know her, or rather have seen her 
in places I won’t mention to you. It was the 
joke of the season, and Débenly was obliged to 
go abroad.” 

“He will‘come back ?” 

“ Next season, of course, when it will be quite 
forgotten.” 

“What became of the girl ?” 

“She was last seen on board Garnham’s 
yacht.” 

* And who is Garnham, pray ?” 

“An immensely rich fellow and » man. of birth 
—but he has done éuch queer things that society 
has. been obliged tocut-bim. He isthe head of 
a doubtful racing set.” 

It was a fortunate thing for him that he knew 
nothing of the angry torrent he had raised 
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within her breast. It was in her heart to give 
him the lie and call him a booby and a coward, 
but she fought her rage down and went on 
without showing a ripple. 

“You are sure this story is true.” 

“* Certain of it.” 

** The girl could not have been a lady.” 

*« Impossible.” 

“ But suppose—I puta hypothetical case for 
the sake of having something to talk about— 
suppose, I say, it should all bea mistake—or the 
result of a malicious falsehood, and that this 
girl should prove to have birth and breeding, 
would society receive her ?” 

«Of course not,” he said, as he took a cutlet 
from the silver dish held by the servant. “‘ Once 
down always down. Society knows no resur- 
rection of the reputation.” 

“Then scandal can never be refuted ?” 

* Rarely, ifever. People haven’t time to go 
into old matters, and it is easier to stick to the 
first verdict.” 

“What a contemptible body society must 
be.” 

The withering contempt expressed in her voice 
aroused him from his complacency, and he cast 
a hurried, sidelong glance at her to see how far 
she included him in the sweeping condemnation. 
Apparently, he was left out, for the next moment 
she was talking pleasantly on another topic and 
ere dinner was over he at least had forgottenall 
about the “ labourer’s daughter,” who, accordin 
to his account, having failed to establish herse 
as a lady, was pursuing a course of life of which 
polite society could not speak without consider- 
able reserve. 

But in Elfrida’s breast there blazed and 
burned an increasing hate forthe class of which 
he appeared to be one of the spokesmen, and her 
resolution to bring it again to her feet gathered 
strength. It would be rare sport, an excellent 
jest, to regain the height she had lost, and when 
there to let them know who it wasthey had 
bowed before and turn her back upon them for 
ever. 

She would marry Malcolm Gordon and settle 
down with him near dear old Easterley, which, 
day by day, grew more into the appearance of a 
haven of rest for her. 

Perhaps it was a foolish idea, but who among 
us having been slighted have not thought of 
turning the tables upon those who have slighted 
us ? 

The broken-down man, who with empty 
pockets meets the cold stare of those who were 
friends with him when rich, lightens his dark 
hours with dreams of what he willdo when he 
grows rich again. The rejected lover thinks of 
a possible time when she may repentand find 
no consolation. And so on through all. It is the 
way of the world, we have all so much in com- 
mon. 

After dinner Sir Rowland sought out Elfrida 
in the drawing-room, and showed a tendency to 
becoming a devoted follower. She did not want 
him, but he did not exactly bore her, and she 
allowed him to remain by her. She even 
encouraged him in the indefinite way a clever 
woman knows so well how to employ, leaving 
nothing really for a man to hang upon and yet 
keeping the flame of hope flickering. 

The duke kept good wine, and Sir Rowland 
had drunk freely. He was not drunk—no gen- 
tleman nowadays makes a sot of himself unless 
he wishes to be sent to Coventry—but he was 
fairly mellow, and just in condition to be confid- 
ing and communicative. 

E}frida spoke of the young marquis, and her 
cavalier immediately went into raptures over 
the Brabazon heir. 

** Ravensbourne,” he said, “is the handsomest 
man of our set, which means that you won’t find 
his equal. He is a tremendous athlete, and has 
done wonders in sport. At nineteen he was out 
beyond Utah to shoot buffalo and made a name 
thereamong old hands. And yet, you would 
not think it, with women he isas gentle as a 
child.” 

*Isee nothing incredible in that,” replied 
Elfrida. ‘True bravery is always gentle with 
the weak.” 

* But you don’t call women weak nowadays, 





do you?” he said, with a laugh. “By Jove! 
they have the upper hand of everything. They 
are coming to the fore tremendously.: But I say 
do you know who that woman is—she’s' been 
staring at you all the evening ?”’ 

«“ That—I believe,” said Elfrida, after a calm 
survey of the woman referred to, “is Mrs. 
Wraxall. The duchess had her down to assist 
with the dramatic ‘business.” 

“But she isn’t professional, is she?” 

‘be Oh, no. I don’t think she stands so highas' 
that.” 

Somebody was playing the piano at the other 
end of the room, and was performing brilliantly. 
But people alwaystalk when there is playing 
going on, and the music was half drowned by the 
murmur of many voiees. Elfrida thought she 
would like to go a little nearer, and Rowland 
espied a vacant chair just behind the player. 

With quiet easé she glided towards it, and 
Sir Rowland followed, in raptures with her 


grace. 

« By Jupiter!’ he muttered, “I never saw 
anything like it;” and was so lost in admiring 
amazement that he narrowly escaped treading 
on her train. 

She sat down, and he stood behind, leaning 
upon the back of the lounge. 

The performer wasa lady professional, an en- 
thusiast in her art. Fortunately oblivious of 
the indifference of the majority around her she 
had sailed away into the realms of music and 
was thinking of nothing else. A few wholoved 
to hear sweet harmony stood quietly by, and 
Elfrida soon became numbered among the rapt 
listeners. Sir Rowland would have gone on 
chatting but she checked him with a soft: 

“ Oh, hush, please,” and he passed the next 
quarter of an hour in struggling to keep off an 
insidious attack of sleep. 

As the playing drew near its close Elfrida 
became conscious of the arrival of somebody who 
she knew was a man, but she did not of course 
look round. As the last notes resounded through 
the room he stepped forward, a tall, graceful 
man of two or three and twenty, and, bending 
over the singer, murmured a compliment that 
made her eyes. sparkle. 

**So like him,” whispered Sir Rowland to 
Elfrida,'‘‘ he always does the kind thing.” 

«Who is this courteous knight ?” she asked, 
“I don’t think I have noticed him before.” 

“No,” replied Sir Rowland, “he has only just 
arrived. ‘That is the Marquis of Ravens- 
bourne.” 

Elfrida looked at him again, and as he turned 
round their eyes met. For an instant their looks 
lingered, and then as she withdrew her gaze 
she felt her heart increase its throbbing and a 
warm flush suffuse her face. 


(To be Continued.) 








INVISIBLE . FIRE. 





An English gentleman discovered that the 
fame of electricity as a curative power had pene- 
trated Persia. ; 

While travelling at Shiraz, on business con- 
nected with the overland telegraph, he was 
visited by a Persian noble, Having received a 
paralytic stroke in his left shoulderand arm, 
the nobleman came to inquire if the English- 
man’s invisible fire (electricity) would not cure 
him. 

He had heard there were magicians in Eng- 
land who cured all diseases by the aid of this 
fire. The Englishman, having moderated the 
Persian’s expectations by remarking that the 
statement was an exaggeration, accompanied 
him to the office of the telegraph. 

A powerful battery had just been prepared, 
and the officer in charge readily consented to 
operate upon the paralyzed arm. To the two 
poles of the battery copper wire was attached, 
and at the extremity of each wire a dam 
sponge. The Persian was invited to tightly 








grasp one of the sponges in his paralyzed arm. 








Timidly complying; he was astonished to feel no 
sensation. 

“Wait a moment,” said the: Englishman, 
clapping the other sponge on the man’s shoulder. 
With a leap and a yell he bounded out of the 
on aa the. uproarious laughter of the 


0 r 

All Shiraz was excited, the next day, at the 
shock the nobleman had received. Though it 
effected a partial cure; the frightened man 
refused to submit toa second application of the 
“invisible fire.”” One shock was sufficient, for 
he declared all the stars. of the heavens were 


visible to him in that awful moment. 


He would visit the telegraph office and look 
with awe at the “fire” machines: Mournfully 
shaking his head, he would depart without 
uttering a word. ~ ‘ 

Another Persian, whose curiosity conquered 
his féar, while examiming the telegraph, touched 
one of the terminals of the machine. As he felt 
no sensation, he laid his hand on the other ter- 
minal. A sudden yell and a backward jump 
were the result. ! 

The man told his companions in an awe-struck 
tone that he had been bitten by the genii of 
the machine. The Englishman attempted to 
explain the operation, but his words did not 
disturb in the least the Persian’s credulity. 








A MONKEY STORY. 





Tuere lives in the south of France a man of 
wealth, whose chateau or country place of resi- 
dence has around it very tall trees. The cook 
of the chateau has a monkey, a pert fellow, who 
knows ever so many tricks. The monkey often 
helps the cook to pluck the feathers from fowls. 
On the day that interests us the cook gave the 
monkey two partridges to pluck; and the 
monkey, seating himself at’ an open window, 
went to work. ‘He had picked the feathers 
from one of the partridges, and placed it-on the 
outer ledge of the window with a satisfied grunt, 
when, lo! all at once a hawk flew down from 
one of the tall trees near by, and bore off the 

lucked bird. Master Monkey was very angry. 
He shook his fist at the hawk, which took a 
seat on one of the limbs not far off, and began 
to eat the partridge with great relish. 

The owner of the chateau saw the sport, for 
he was sitting in a pe arbour, and crept up 
to watch the end of it The monkey plucked 
the other partridge, laid it on the ledge in the 
same place, and hid behind the window-screen 
on the inside. The hawk was caught. in his 
trap, for, when it flew down after the partridge, 
out reached the monkey and caught the thief. 
Ina moment the hawk’s neck was wrung, and 
the monkey soon had the hawk plucked. Taking 
the two birds to the cook, the monkey handed 
them to him, as if to say, “ Here are your two 
partridges, master.” The cook thought that 
one of the birds looked queer, but he served 
them on the table. The owner of the house 
shook his head when he saw the dish, and, tell- 
ing the cook of the trick, laughed heartily. 





Wuirrsait.—The value of whitebait as white- 
bait is very large. One firm alone pays £100a 
week in wages during the season, and at another 
place about £1,000 a year is coming in as wages 
to the whitebait catchers. Under these circum- 
stances it is not likely that Parliament will ever 
be asked to make it illegal for the fishermen to 
catch or the public to eat whitebait. As regards 
the origin of the term whitebait, in former times 
these little fishes were used as “bait” for the 
crab pots; then as now they were very bright 
and silvery, and were called “ white-bait,” in 
contradistinction to other baits that were not 
white. When they became fashionable as food 
for Londoners they still retained their name 
« whitebait,” by which appellation they will 
probably be known at Ministerial dinners for 
many years to come. 
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BRIDGED BY HIS LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


« Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” 
** Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Trawi,” 
“ Fringed with Fire,” &c., &c. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
FLIGHT. 
Oh, for a horse with wings! 


RosaLtnpd and her aunt were to leave Brack- 
nell Towers on Thursday the tenth of December, 
and this is Tuesday the eighth. 

Our heroine rose early this morning. She 
had quite recovered from the fright which Ned 
Milstead’s violence had caused her, and she was 
going out to-day with the Bracknell hounds 
for the last time. 

It was a large party that left the Towers this 
morning, and Lady Bracknell with Lady Mabel 
Marmion drove to the meet. 

«What a lovely girl Rosalind is!’ remarked 
the countess to her companion, with a sigh, as 
she turned her horses homewards. 

‘“«T think if I had such asweet young creature 
for‘a daughter, or even for a niece, I should be 
almost happy.” 

Lady Mabel laughed as she said, somewhat 
spitefully : 

“Rosalind is pretty, and she is very sweet 
so long as she can get her own way, but you 
have no conception what an obstinate little 
termagant she can be when things don’t go 
exactly to her liking.” 

And then her ladyship recounted some of her 
troubles with our heroine, in reply to which, 
however, it must be admitted that she received 
but little sympathy. 

Lady Bracknell had seen too much of the 
misery consequent upon marriages entered into 
at the will of relatives not to admire rather 
than to blame Rosalind’s firmness. 

Meanwhile our heroine was riding along 
happily unconscious of the remarks of which 
she was the subject, and now for the time under 
the nominal guardianship of a sporting peeress, 
who was likewise a guest at the Towers. 

They had a long, straight run of several 
miles across country, with the hounds in full 
cry, then the scent was lost and the first fox 
carried his brush home safely. 

In the meanwhile the badly mounted, the 
stragglers and the half-hearted had tailed off 
and gone home, so that ‘the party was consider- 
ably diminished in numbers before a second fox 
was found. 

He had no sooner gone away than the old 
stagers who were accustomed to study Jack 
Maiden’s, the huntsman’s, face saw by its ex- 
pression that he anticipated a splendid run and 
a gia themselves for the occasion accord- 
ingly. 

The old huntsman was confirmed in his 
opinion that this second fox was an old ac- 
quaintance when he saw him make off in the 
direction of a well-known coppice some nine 
miles distant, where he had been lost more than 
once before, and he made up his mind not to 
lose him again. 

Rosalind, however, after the first few miles 
found she had lost sight of the hunt, and having 
reluctantly given up all hope of being in at the 
death, she was riding slowly back in the direc- 
tion of the Towers when Lord Bracknell rode 
up to her side. 

"There had been a change in the earl’s de- 
meanour towards the girl of late—a change 
which she had noticed, though she was quite 
unconscious of its cause. 

Since that affair of Ned Milstead’s he had 
kept away from her side, had paid her no more 
attention than was absolutely necessary as be- 

tween host and guest,and had thus, toa certain 


extent, silenced the whispered remarks which 
-his too patent devotion had previously given 
occasion for. 


It may have been that during this time Lord 
Bracknell was struggling with the passion that 
consumed him, and that he was striving to get 
the mastery over it, or, what was more likely 
still, he was trying to throw Rosalind off her 
guard, and to avoid any word or look that should 
excite the suspicions of his jealous wife. 

As far as Rosalind was herself concerned his 
changed conduct was scarcely noticed. She 
had no suspicion that Lord Bracknell loved her 
with the mad, unreasoning passion that con- 
sumed him, 

Such unholy passion was outsid¢ her experi- 
ence, it was something she had read of but had 
never met with, and she was now as ignorant 
as she was innocent of having excited it. No 
doubt her deep pure love for Harry Harcourt 
blinded her to what was going on in the hearts 
of those about her. She never thought of love 
but she thought of her noble-hearted lover, and 
the consciousness of absolute security in his 
affection seemed to bridge over all the obstacles 
that lay between them. 

With these feelings in her heart she was 
quietly and intensely happy, enjoying with the 
careless delight of a child every kind of ex- 
hilarating exercise and amusement, and as 
ignorant as any infant of the deep elements of 
tragedy that hovered aroufd her path. 

Lord Bracknell made some comment about 
the hunt as he rode up to her side. 

She assented to what he had said, and then 
they rode on slowly and for a time in silence. 

He broke this silence at length by asking: 

«* Have you heard from your friend Miss Bell- 
ford lately ?” 

“No,” she replied, with a slight contraction 
of the eyebrows, ‘“‘ we have never corresponded. 
Our acquaintance began and ended in Scar- 
borough.” 

“Oh, I thought she might have. written to 
you, but as she has not done so I suppose you 
have not heard that her engagement with Lord 
Oaklands is broken off ?”’ 

«No, surely not broken off? How can that 
have happened? He could not have done it 
unless pA had given him some cause, and I 
thought she——” 

Then she paused awkwardly. 

«You thought she was so much in love with 
Oaklands that she would take good care not to 
lose him,” sneered his lordship. 

“No, not exactly that,” replied the girl, with 
a smile, “but I thought she was so much im- 
pressed with his wealth and position that she 
would use every endeavour to keep him to 
his engagement if possible. I suppose you 
have not heard particulars.” 

“Yes, Ihave. I hada letter from Oaklands 
himself this morning. He told me all about it 
and asked me to undertake the office of peace- 
maker between you and him,” 

* Rosalind’s face became a trifle hard in its ex- 
pression as she replied : 

“ Don’t waste your time over such an unprofit- 
able task as that, Lord Bracknell, but tell me, if 
you know all about it, how this engagement 
came to grief.” 

“It was the lady’s fault, of course,”. replied 
the earl, with a slight sneer. ‘‘Miss Bellford 
could not be satisfied with the attentions of Oak- 
lands only, and happening to meet Sir Christo- 
pher Drake in London she went out driving with 
him, and allowed him to be seen with her so 
much in public that Oaklands heard of it, and 
went in a state of red-hot wrath to remonstrate 
with her. I understand that he found Sir 
Christopher in the drawing-room when he called, 
and that there was a scene either then or later. 
Inany case, the engagement was broken off, and 
now he is anxious to return to his old alle- 
giance.” 

“Is Miss Bellford going to marry Sir Christo- 
pher Drake now ?”’ asked Rosalind, ignoring her 
companion’s last remark. 

« Not that I know of—indeed, I should say 
most certainly not,” replied Lord Bracknell, 
gravely. “Drake is too much a man of the 
world to walk into such a palpable trap; it took 
everybody’s breath away when Oaklands pro- 
posed to her.” 





Rosalind made no reply. 





She was thinking of Edith Bellford and her 
mother and of the man who had proposed to the 
former within an hour of having proposed to 
herself, and Lord Bracknell, who was jealously 
watching her changing countenance, was for the 
moment quite forgotten. 

Suddenly she was recalled to the present by 
Lord Bracknell asking, in a strangely strained 
tone : 

* You don’t love him, Rosalind ?” 

“Love him! Love whom?” she asked, 
slightly bewildered. 

** Lord Oaklands.” 

She began to laugh in sheer amusement and 
derision at such a suggestion, but the expres- 
sion of her companion’s face startled her into 
terrible earnestness and gravity as he said: 

“Then I may tell you that I love you, pas- 
sionately, devotedly, as I have never loved any 
woman yet—as I have never thought it possible 
to love. From the first moment that I saw your 
pure, beautiful face I felt that you were my 
destiny. On, Rosalind, tell me that my love is 
not all in vain.” 

Her face had become very white as he thus 
spoke. 

Her big violet eyes seemed to grow and 
dilate with very horror and amazement. 

Involuntarily she had brought her horse toa 
standstill, while she looked at the man who had 
thus dared to give utterance to his infamous 
thoughts, and when he paused for a reply she 
asked, in strangely quiet tones: 

«* Have you forgotten that you have a wife, 
Lord Bracknell ?” 

“A wife!’ he repeated, passionately. “A 
block of ice, a statue as cold as marble and as 
hard—utterly devoid of every tender feeling. 
She is no wife tome. I have never loved her; 
now I loathe her, as standing between you 
and me. But she will not bea legal obstacle 
long, for she will obtain a divorce, and then I 
can marry you. That is what I wish to do, my 
beautiful darling, to devote the rest of my life 
to trying to make you happy. I have already 
made all arrangeme:.':, you have but to consent 
and we can fly together—we will not even return 
to the Towers again.” 

As Rosalind listened to this degrading propo- 
sal her heart seemed to stand still. 

She scarcely appeared to breathe, and when 
he paused fora reply, and would have taken her 
hand, she made her horse back a pace or two as 
she quietly asked, though her countenance 
seemed to belie the calmness of her words: 

«Do you really mean what you say ?” 

“Mean it? Yes,” he exclaimed, passionately. 
«“T have meant it from the first, but I had to be 
careful in wooing you with such dragons as my 
wife and your aunt looking on, but you must 
have understood, you must have felt the passion 
that consumed me. I have known, though you 
have not said it, that your indifference to the 
attentions of other men was because you loved 
me—because you were ready to fly to my arms 
when I said come.” 

The girl’s indignation as the man made this 
unwarrantable assertion overcame all other con- 
siderations. 

Her face lost its pallor and flushed with anger, 
her large eyes flashed passionate scorn as she 
said : 

«Love you—a married man,a man old enouch 
to be my father! No, Lord Bracknell. The 
reason why I am indifferent to the attentions of 
all men save one, whom you do not know, is that 
I have loved that one from my childhood, and am 
engaged to marry him. I hope this information 
will dispel all, illusions you have framed concern- 
ingme.”  . 

‘And you do not love me—you will not dy 
with me ?” 

“ Most decidedly not. And after what you 
have said I will never enter your house again. 
You can tell my aunt that I am gone to South 
Hall, where she can follow me if she likes.” 

« But, Rosalind ! I will not lose you like this, 
I will——” 

She gave the rein to her horse, struck it sharply 
on the shoulder, and the nextinstant she was 
riding swiftly away, but notin the direction of 
Bracknell Towers. 
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Lord Bracknell paused for a second’ or two, 
completely bewildered by the unexpected course 
the affair had taken. 

Then the natural horror of a man. of the 
world at the notion of producing a scandal from 
which there could be derived neither pleasure 
nor profit made him feel that she must not go 
away like this, driven from his‘house as it were 
by his conduct, and he set spurs to his horse and 
galloped after her. 

She heard him coming. 

She urged the fine, thoroughbred mare she 
was riding to her utmost speed and was gradu- 
ally increasing the distance between herselfand 
her pursuer when, just’ as she had cleared: a 
ditch, a man'sprang from behind a hedge and, 
made a desperate effort to seize her rein. 

She was mad with terror, wild with anger and 
indignation, and, scarcely knowing what she did, 
she slashed his face with her riding-whip with 
all her strength. 

The next instant she was free. 

The mare, now more terrified than her rider, 
rushed along at headlong speed, 

Rosalind was a splendid horsewoman; or she 
could never have kept her seat. 

But, after a time, when Vixen found she was 
not being pursued, she calmed down, and *Rosa- 
lind cantered along without further adventure. 

Darkness was setting in, and a fine, soft-rain 
had been falling for some time, when-the- girl 
rode into the small tewn where was the nearest 
railway stationtothe Towers. 

People stared at her in astonishment’ as she 
rode up to the door of the prmeipal inn, her 
horse bespattered with-mud and foam, and she 
herself showing signs of having. been for many 
hours in the saddle. 

They were still more surprised when they 
observed that she was not attended by a groom 
but was quite alone. 

But she paid no heed to the expressions of 
wonder. 

She did not even see the people. 

Her mind was filled with indignation: at; the 
gross insult which had. been cast“ upon her~ and 
with bitter anger ‘against’ the man who’had 
thought so meanly of her as to believe she could 
be capable of becoming his victim. 

Absorbed by this feeling, all minor sensations 
failed to make any impressiom upon her; and 
she was not overcome by fatigue or fear, 

Having dismounted and entered the inn, she 


inquired “when the next train for London was |” 


due, asked for pen, ink, and ‘paper,’ scribbled a 

few lines to her aunt, and gave orders that her 

bari should be rubbed downand fed; then taken, 
ith the note to Bracknell Towers. 

"ha was not until she had taken-her ticket and 
was safely in a railway carriage on her way to 
London—through which she would have to pass 
to get to South “Fiall—that she began to realise 
that she was cold'and wet, and very hungry, 
having been in the saddle the whole day ‘and 
eaten ‘nothing since breakfast. 

It was useless thinking of her discomforts, 
however; they were things which had to be 
borne. 

In the step. she had taken she had acted 
solely upon impulse, and now,, shivering, cold, 
and hungry, she began to regret that she, had 
been so precipitate. 

Of course she could not have spent another 
night under Lord Bracknell’s roof. after his 
infamous proposals, but, she, could. have ridden 
back to the, Towers, have. told; her. aunt, and 
then have leit theplace with Lady Mabelimme- 
diately, even though they had; been obliged to 
take refuge for the night at the village inn. 

Or, if'she had felt it impossible to cross Lord 
Bracknell’s threshold again she could still haye 
gone tothe inn where she left the horse, and 
have sent for her aunt, and romsined there 
until Lady Mabel arrived. 

But she had not taken either of thins more 
prndent courses, she had simply rushed off 

without thought or consideration, and- atthe 
time without care respecting the scandal that 
her conduct would provoke. 

As she sat alone’ in: the’ railway carriage 
thinking of this and listening to the rain which 


beat upon the. windows and shivering at ‘the 
gusts of wind that howled and shrieked as the 
train dashed on its way, she heartily wished that 
she had taken a little more thought i in her 
anger. 

Never in her me until now had'she’ travelled, 
alone, and though ~ frvad where she was going 
she now felt t to her destination 
would bea sattor’ © alle discomfort and 
difficulty. m 

Fortunately she: had‘ more than sufficient 
money with her for her purpose, but’ she was 
dressed‘in her high hat and riding habit, she 
had no maid or footman or even a friend to 


this was by no. means the condition in which she 
ought'to be travelling about the country. 

Once or twice when the.train stopped a guard 
looked im at the’ window—suspitiously she at 
first thought—but, when they arrived’ at Peter- 
borough, he asked, politely, : 

“Can I get anything for you, miss ?” 

“Oh, thank you! I ‘should be so glad. of a 
cup of-tea or’a glass of wine and a biscuit,” she 
replied, timidly. 

The man brought some refreshments .for her. 

He was struck by her beauty, her-youth and 
her strangely solitary condition, and it scarcely |. 
required his experieneé of ‘the. world'to tell him, 
that some more. than ordinary circumstance had 
induced a, young lad ay in. riding costume to be 
travelling about at that’hour of the night. 

She was returning the empty cup, for it was, 
within a minute or two of the time for starting 
again, when, looking out, she saw her cousin, 
Lord Dunmow, come on the platform’ and snake 
haste to get into a carriage farther down. 

“Call that gentleman! ? she said, eagerly, “I 
want him.” 

The man looked at her in surprise. and a doubt 
concerning the fair passenger crossed his mind 
for an instant. 

But Rosalind said; with the natural impe- 
riousness of one accustomied ‘to be obeyed : 

“ Make haste’ or you ‘will lose sight ‘of him! 
Teli him his cousin wants him—quickly.” 

The guard seeing she méant what she said 
somewhat reluctantly obeyed her and toughed 
Lord Dunmow on the arm just as he was 
shutting himself into a smoking compartment. 
““My cousin wants me ?” repeated the. young 
man, angrily, a, have only one cousin and she; 
can’t be-here.” 
«-She’s ‘a lad » Sirs and alone and dressed in’a, 
riding habit'and——’ 

Before: he could say another word’ Dunmow 
had stepped past him. 

He remembered his mother’s remark, that 
shé¢ was convinced that, Rosalind would.one day, 
do something that would make her the heroine 
of some social scandal, and, fearing lest the pre- 
diction might be’ about to be fnifilled, He 
— followed by the. guard,’ to’ the ‘car- 


iag 

e Rosalind ‘he exclaimed, in anger and sur- 

rise. 

a Denmow, T’am’so glad ‘P*caught sight: of 
you,” she exclaimed, in a tone of relief, “are you 
going to London?” 

« Yes, but where is Lady Mabel?” he asked, 
doubtfally. 

« Time’s up,” said the:guard, who had listened 


carriage?” 

Dunmow hesitated; he was somewhat bewil-+ 
dered, but Rosalind, who saw that he was annoyed 
and angry with her, said: 

«Go and smoke, only look-out for me at King’ 8 
Cross—I am going on to South Hall.” 

There was no time’for hesitation, Dunmow 
sprang into a smoking carriage; the doors were 
slammed and the train moved out, of the station, 

“ Queer start,” muttered the guard to him; 
self; ““he-called her’ Rosalind; and it’s'a pretty 
name, and he asked about* Lady Mabel, whbever 
she may be. They ain’t ‘spooney, that’s quite 
clear. By the way, what camhis name be ? She 
called him Dunmow. I wonder’if he’s-a lord; 
shouldn’t be surprised. They've both got that , 
high and mighty way-with them; thowch I ‘don’t ’ 
suppose they mean it, as though. other amt : 


attend her and she was fully conscious, that)| h 


to these questions; “ get in here, sir, or smoking |“ 








was only born to do their bidding.” 





Something connected with the train elaimed 

' Dawe’s attetition at this time, but’ the 

names of “ Rosalind, Lady Mabel and Dunmow” 

were pretty firmly fixed upon his mind, though 

he.did not know then that he would ever. have 
reason to remember them. 

When the train reached King’s Oross Lord 
Dunmow went to Rosalind's, carriage and led 
her to one of the waiting-rooms in which a 
large, cheerful -fire- was- burning. 

He had come to the conclusion that wherever 
she was going heymust’jsee her safely to her 
destination, but, at the same time, he felt more 
anxious than curious to Know what brought her 
ere. 

She did not, keep him long waiting, but<in a 

‘few, indignant. words, told, him the substance of 

what Lord Bracknell: had said to her and:des- 

gihed her.own impetuous anger and subsequent 
ight 

“And what I told. him is quite true,” she 
eontinued, witha dash of defiance. in her. tone, 
“T have promised to marry Harry; Harcourt, and 
I likewise: promised, him. that if, I. were.ever in 
any) danger or, difficulty, I;would go. straight .to 
his mother, and I'am. on my, way, to.her now.” 

** But. in, this dresso amd, without even your 

maid with you!” expostulated Dunmow, a, trifle 
‘severely, “ besides,” he added, “Aunt Mabel 
was not to blame on this occasion and Ldon’tthink 
you, should haye left her. protection, inthis 
manner.” 

* No, I felt that when I was;in, the train, but 
it was too late to go back then; however, I sent 
her a note and she knows where.J am going.’ 

«Well, I suppose. [ must.go with you,’’’ said 
_$he young, man. 

«Yes, I wish you. would,’ was the. reply; 
‘people stare at me so, and I feel.so strange at 
bein alone,” 

o wonder,” he returned, “Ib was,one. of 

‘the maddest things possible your..coming. away 

‘like this. But it is useless crying,.oyer what, js 

st altering.. I suppose the: best. thing, te be 

Nips is. to. get, down to. Summersex without 
losi any time,” 

But, oh! I nae hungry.” 
Benito equed Was becoming, rayenous 


himself, buf, he said quately 
« We will goto Pa ington and inquire,ahout 
the trains,. Then. we can sée, about, getting 


supper or breakfast, whichever. it may. be.” 

“Do you,think.I.had “better telegraph to 
‘Aunt Mabel telling her I have, met you.and;am 
safe?” asked Rosalind. 

“No,” he replied, carelessly, * you say, jou 


have sent her a note sayimg, where you, were 
goin, a 


es,” she returned, reluctantly. 

** Then I'd leave things,as they are. 
write to her to-morrow.” 

Rosalind acquiesced, though, she, felt; un¢om- 
fortable in doing 20 

She imagined that things were not, pleasant 
at, Brack Towers, but, had, she dreamed, of 
anything, approaching. the. truth. she would 
have hastened back at once. 


You can 


it 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
REAPING “THE WHIRLWIND. 


Oh, there are words 
For.otheragonias, but, nene for this,, 


Trapt day at Bracknell Towers passed without 
‘anything to distinguish it from other days upon 

whith the earl and the, majority. of; his guests 
went out hunting. 

The countess and Lady Mabel’ Marmion, with 
‘several other iadies and two or three gentlemen 
Vikewise on a visit, amused themselves with 
reading ot faney work, or writing letters—or 

laying . billiards, asthe fancy took them, for 
he fine, soft rain which came on’ soon after 
their return from the meet made out-of-door 
recreation undesirable. 

By-and-bye stragglers came in. from the 
hunt. 

They had ‘lost the fox or they had lost the 
hounds, they found the weather too unpleasant, 
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or they had come to grief in some fashion or 
other, and they had all to change their wet, mud- 
bespattered garments, and most of them had 
their own stories to tell of the day’s events 

At length, when darkness had set inv am? fite 
dinner-hour was drawing near, some oi of the 
party asked, casually : 

«Has Lord Bracknell returned ?” 

*“ No,” said one. 

“He may be in hit dres#ing-toom,” sug- 
gested another. 

“He was riding with Mise Botistale, and 
engaged in earnest cotiversdtion when I last 
saw him” Me vein @ third. 


weet mania  thdey hi CoAT ed anced 


faces of mawty, 
but she looked round’ for Sore Sad ‘thet, 


thinking she had + 1S come ii 
was under the Of her mai, her po 
sought a , Mawson 

But her Ja es drawing-root, 
and it was not uw ne ge eS ag ra -bell rang 
that Lady Mabel miade’Rer appeararice looking 
ae and anxioms. 


“Rosalind has not returned)” she said, goisig 
ap to the countess. “Dam afrtid lest she may’| w 


have met with some accident.” 

“ And Lord) Bravknell) has! nob come ‘bacik’’ 
here volunteered otie off the’ guests “I have 
justinquired for hima,’” 

Lady Braeknell’s' face Became: a trifle: palleat 


than usual, bat no of the aes 
her mind, and she oa cae 
Then she 


they 
won’t wait for them.” 


Then she went in to dinner and’ tool tewrseat| 


at tableas usual. 

She did not eat much herself, but she smiled 
and chatted as though it were nothing unusual 
for the master of. the house tobe absent. 

The person most ill at.ease in the whole party 

was Lady Mabel Marmion. 

Her keen eyes had noticed with some mis- 
givings: Lord’ Bracknell’s infatuation. for her 
niece. 


More’than once she Had seriously meditated ; 


takingthe girl away from his dangerous, vici- 
nity, but she had private reasons of “her own for 
wishing to remain, and. Rosalind’s evident, un- 
consciousness and want of susceptibility had 
convinced her ladyship that her niece was quite 
safe, and, as for his lordship, well, he must take 
cate of himself. 

That is what her conclusions, if put into 
words, would have amounted to, and she would 
not have been in the least. degree surprised if 
Rosalind had come to her angry and indignant 
at any time during their visit, and insisted 
upon’ going away from Bracknell Towers with- 
out an hour’s delay. In that case her selfish 
and unscrupulous ladyship would have been as 
virtuously indignant as her niece, for although 
all men might admire the girl, no man who 
was not legally free to marry should, according 
to her code of morals, presume to speak of love, 
though of course he would be perfectly welcome 
to suffer in silence. 

So Lady Mabel had been quite content, for 
Rosalind and herself to be living on the edge of 
a volcano, until the dangér that had threatened 
seemed.as if it had overtaken them. 

Had: Rosalind or his lordship alone been 
missing matters’ would not be so bad, but for 
both to be absent, and to have been last,seen 
together, seemed, from her ladyship’s point of 
view, to be-suspicious.in the extreme. 

Ib. was with: the utmost diffloulty that Lady 
Mabel could sit: through the’ seemingly’ inter- 
minable courses.of dinner, and when at length 
she left:the dining-rcom she entreated: Lady 
Bracknell to question the servants and’send out 
some of them to, look for Rosalind and their 
master. 

Lady Bracknell by this time needed:but little 
persuasion to do so. 


She was herself getting suspicious as well as 
anxious. Her lord was not so invariably punc- 
tual as to occasion her any alarm upon his 
account sdlely, but when he hada young and 
beautiful girl with him—a girl who was his 
wife’s guest—it was ina measure compromising 
to all parties for those two to be absent together 
im this mysterious manner. 

And meanwhile the rain, which had been 
poe down like a thick mist during the latter 

1 the afternoon, had now changed toa wild 

Sia heavy downfall, while the wind, which had 

n rising for the last hour, howled around 
‘fie mansion and shook the trees im the park as 
fhough it would strip’ them of their leafless 
‘branches: 

A very tempest! was raging outside Bracknell 
)|'Towers, but it Was as nothing in fury and 
\ititensity compared'to the storm of jealous rage 
‘| dnd maddening desolation’ that was gathering 
in the heart of the countess. 

jité the fury of the elements, she hed 
sentmien off to look for her husband, and’ then; 
moved’ by a impulse, she betook herself 
to her husbarid’s private rooms. 

It was years’ her feet ad’ crossed the 
threshold! of his’ chartber, but a strange fecling 


bedroom and with a of the hand 
ordering him to leans aon” room. 

A large wood fire was burning on the hearth, 
vaid she wallted’ towards’ it, hy sat down’ to 
witch the ‘ embers} to’ listen’ to’ iit 

rm, and to’think over the long) barren years 
her married’ 


prot etna | off pity for herself amd- 
whio had d#used her so much 


was 
like a well-known melody of -her early girlhood. 

The splendidly-appointed chamber, “with its 
three large windows, with the dressing-room on 
one side, ‘and facing! it at the opposite end of 
the room a-door which led into what her husband 
used to call his snuggery. 

She. remmembered.the-place well. 

The happiest;hours of her life had been-spent 
in this “ snuggery,”’ and now she pushed open 
the closed. door and. entered. 

Here also a fire was, burning, and a shaded 
lamp was lighted, 

She. paused as one pauses on the brink of some 
dreaded, tragedy, taen. she walked straight to 
the table and lifted the cover of an unlocked 
desk, 

Years ago, intheearly days of their marriage, 
she and her husband used.to leave notes for each 
other in this spot, and now, by a kind of instinct, 
she felt that if he had gone away with the in- 
tention of not returning, she would find a 
message here. 

Itwas so. Facing her as she lifted-the lid 
was a letter im her husband’s handwriting 
addressed to herself. 

Calmly and mechanically she'took it up, broke 
the seal and sat down to read the contents. 


“We have made each: other miserable for 
twenty years,” the letter ram, “the legal chain 
that binds us has galled both of us. intolerably, 
and now Iam taking a step that will enable 

ou to obtain your freedom and give me)mine, 
You may make your own terms with regard: to 
money, but let our hollow farce of keeping up 
appearances end.” 


This was not signed. 

Only the envelope! in which it was’ enclosed 
was addressed to her. 

But reading the words andalso reading between 
the lines Lady Bracknell understood allitiat it 
was. intended:to convey. 

Her husband:had left-her, he: wished her: to 
obtain a divorce,so that he might bring the fair 
young girl whom she had liked and almostloved 
to come and reign inher place. 

« Never!’ she vowed, while her face grew 
b hand andiher lips white, * never” 





her and i ta astonisined 
the rl nt el wane | 


at heart remembered what she} m 
’go-long and it silente, and it way 


‘| cool 


She paused a few seconds, then she went on 
as though she were uttering a curse. 

“He has brought disgrace and infamy upon 
her and she shall live in it. No child of hers 
while I breathe shall be the heir of Bracknell. 
She shall live in her sin and it shall cling to her 
like a plague.” 

So saying Lady Bracknell crushed the letter 
in her hand and walkéd steadily and firmly to 
het own rooms. 

Her mind was firmly midtle up. 

She had no anxiety abét# her husband or 
about Rosalind now. 

They had gonédway togéthe# On that point 
she had no dowbt. 

Gone away, counting uvdn her giving her 
perfidious husbard his freedowt’ $6’ matry again, 
or, failing her éotipliance, , colina her death. 

But she would abt seek a divordéy and, if she 
could help it, sh# ‘emg Would not die. 

Her first act upon regal dy towel A. OW apart- 
merits was to sent for Lady Mia¥ihion. 
| ©F thought I would relievé’ you# mind of 
Héédless anxiety,” she said) caltuly’ amit! bitterly, 
“your niece has eloped with my Li oe i 

Tw her secret heart Lady Ma wt been 
télling herself the same story, thétgit all the 
titie she could ndt really beHeVe i 

Bit when the tdle was ate# By another 
‘her ladyship’s incfédulity fasted forth at once, 
‘andi she exclaimed, disdainfully: 

F Preposterous't’ di 

“This true, nevertheless,” said thé countess, 
doldly, “ read that,” and she’ Handéd her hus- 
barid’s letter to her companitity Who read it 
a ¢ then returned it withotifa Word of com- 


* «Well ?” asked Tady Biicttiell, sharply, 
“ what is your opintort now r” 
“Tt remains uii¢hstiged,”’ Wiis Tady Mabel’s 


reply. 
“But my husband says distinctly in that 


| paper that he is going to elope with her.” 


Pardon me, Lady Brackne!l, your husband 
implies that, for the sake of enabling you to 
obtain a divorce, he is going to elope with some 
one. It may be a dairymaid for aught we 
know.” 

« But your niece is missing, she was last seen 
with him, I hawe heard remarks this evening 
which implied:that he admived her. The cir- 
cumstantial evidence is. conclusive, Lady Mabel.” 

« Andstill I don’t believe it,’ returned Lady 
Mabel,doggedly. “That Lord Bracknell admired 
my niecel grant,” she wenton, “butan elopement 
means the consentof twopeopletoanarrangement 
of the kind, and Rosalind had everything to lose 
and nothing whatever to gain by such a step.” 

«You forget that he may have held out to 
her the prospect. of my abdication in her favour,” 
srieered the countess. 

“And what if he had? What temptation 
could that be to her?” asked Lady Mabel, hotly ; 
“she has refused a better offer than, in his best 
days, the Earl of Bracknell could have made 
her. Even now Lord Oaklands would give his 
head to marry her. But’ wealth and rank can- 
not tempt Rosalind: My belief is that she long 
since made up her mind to marry a certain 
individual, a man’ who has neither rank nor 
fortune ‘and who is not even of good family, 
though by the help and patronage of those who 
onght to know better he has just’ become a 
Member of Parliament. I am quite convinced 
that this infatuation alone would save her from 
becoming your husband’s victim.” 

* But if you are right, where can she be?” 
asked Lady Bracknell, slowly. 

Whereupon Lady Mabel shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘ 

She had talked herself into the belief of her 
niece’s innocence of the charge brought against 
her and she found, this. standpoint much more 
satisfactory to her.own importance and self-love 
than any, other. 

No: news came of either of the missing couple. 

Several servants had gone out with lanterns, 
had wandered about aimlessly and’ returnea 
drenched, and the steward came to Lady Brack- 
nel} to report failure, and plainly indicated the 





direction his own suspicions took by asking if he 
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should senda mounted messenger to the railway 
station, six miles off, to inquire if his lordship 
or the young lady had been seen there. 

But Lady Bracknell, with this letter in her 
hand, had relinquished all hope. 

She would not worry or agitate herself. She 
would not do or think of anything that should 
shorten her life by one day or one hour. She 
would live a loveless, selfish life, so that her hus- 
band might be thwarted in his desire for another 
wife and a legitimate heir. 

Therefore she gave orders that the search was 
to be suspended, and the guests were severally 
informed, through the steward, that Lord Brack- 
nell had gone away not intending to return, and 
it was politely hinted at the same time that 
under the circumstances their visit had better 
terminate. 

This was late at night. 

Nothing could be done till the morning, and 
the household at length retired to rest, most of 
them in their own minds putting the worst 
possible construction upon the simultaneous dis- 
appearance of their host and our heroine. 

Soon after midnight, however, one of the 
stable keepers was roused from his sleep by 
hearing above the noise caused by the wind 
and the rain the distinct neighing of a horse. 

“There’s summut up,” he muttered, in a 
discontented tone, “and if my lord should come 
back and there’s ort wrong with he’s hunters 
there’ll be the dickens to pay. Id best go 
down.” 

And down he went. 

But the inmates of the stables were all quiet. 
though they also had heard the neighing and 
had been disturbed by it. 

Again the cry was repeated. 

Following the sound the man went to the 
gates leading into the stable-yard, opened them, 
and there, wet, mud-stained, shivering, and 
riderless, stood the horse which Lord Bracknell 
any ridden during the latter part of that 


The poor creature was taken to its stall, and 
then the man roused his fellow helpers, and the 
horse was rubbed down and provided with a 





[HIS LORDSHIP’S MAN. | 


warm mash and a dry bed and everything pos- 
sible was done for its recovery and comfort. 

But all the time the wonder as to its master’s 
fate increased ; with the horse in this deplorable 
state, what had become ofits rider ? 

So serious did the outlook appear that the 
servants at last determined to awaken the 
countess and tell her what had happened. 

Lady Bracknell, however, refused to take the 
same view of the matter as did her servants, so 
no second party of search was organised, and the 
cold, dark hours wore on. 

It was quite eight o’clock the next morning 
when a man, mounted on a hack and leading a 
thorough-bred mare and carrying a lady’s saddle, 
presented himself at Bracknell Towers. 

He was the bearer of a note to Lady Mabel 
Marmion, and he explained that the young lady 
who had written the letter had given orders that 
her horse should be rubbed down and fed and 
brought back the same night. 

* But maister knowed better than to do that 
with a valuable mare like this ’un, so we kep’ 
’er all night and the letter too.” 

The note was taken to Lady Mabel Marmion, 
and she, flushed and excited with its contents 
and the intense relief it gave her, hastily pulled 
on a dressing-gown and went to Lady Bracknell’s 
room. 

“TI was right, you see,” 
triumph. “Read that.” 

The countess took the hastily-scrawled epistle 
in her hand, glanced at it, then gave it back, 
saying : 

“T cannot see—read it to me.” 


“My Dear Aunt,” read Lady Mabel, “ Lord 
Bracknell has ly insulted me by pro: 
that I should igs with him. Attor this at 
impossible for me ¢* return to his house or par- 
take of his hospitality for another hour. I am 
sending this to you by the man who will bring 
Vixen back. I am going straight to my Uncle 
Vane at South Hall. I will-wait there for you 
or I will come to you at any place but Bracknell 
Towers, Make any excuse you can to Lady 
Bracknell, and try to spare her from the woe 


she exclaimed, in 
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ledge of her husband’s worthlessness. I am 
just in time for the train to London.—Your dis- 
tracted niece, RosaLinD REDESDALE.” 


“This ought to have arrived last night,” said 
Lady Mabel, as she folded up the letter. 

“But what has become of my husband?” 
asked Lady Bracknell, ina dazed manner. 

The continued excitement was telling upon 
her. 

Rosalind’s note might satisfy her aunt, but 
it offered no consolation to the jealous and de- 
serted wife. 

She would have believed that he had gone 
away alone, overcome with rage and disappoint- 
ment at Rosalind’s rejection of him, but if he 
had done so why leave his horse to find its way 
home through such a storm ? 

However cruel he might be to her, he was 
tender and considerate enough to all dumb ani- 
mals, and he would have taken his horse with 
him or have sent it home if he had possessed 
the power. 

But while’ the countess thus sat and 
pondered and wondered other persons were 
more active. 

Rosalind’s letter dispelled the first-formed 
suspicion that the master of the Towers and she 
had gone away together, and the return of his 
riderless horse suggested that the owner had 
wt with an accident or was the victim of foul 
play. 

So, as soon as the news transpired, several 
parties of men went out in various directions to 
on the country in search of the missing 
earl. 

But they had not many miles to go. 

Starting from the field where Rosalind and 
he had last been seen together, they found, a 
quarter of a mile further on, the mangled re- 
mains of Lord Bracknell lying in a diteh. 

Had they known it this was close to the very 
spot where Rosalind had last seem him, and 
exactly where the man had endeavoured to 
snatch at her rein. 


(To ve Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
REJECTED. 


Ar this season of the year, when most of us 
have been taking a summer holiday, and nota 
few have wended their way to the queen of 
southern watering-places, it seems a good 
opportunity to tell you a romance of Brighton 
Pier, the true story of two young hearts, which 
adds yet another proof to the many witnessing 
to the truth of the old saying, “ True love never 
runs smooth.” 

Clive Ernstone was not what people call a 
handsome man, his features were too irregular 
for that, but he had a broad, open forehead 
and dark, thoughtful grey eyes, which made 
children trust him and careless people fear 
him. He was so terribly earnest himself in all 
that he undertook it was little wonder the 
changeable and thoughtless did not care to face 
the scrutiny of his dark eyes. 

Fortune could hardly be said to smile on 
Clive. Her fickle ladyship had dealt him 
several severe blows. First he came of a grand 
old family, and was brought up as became a 
rich man’s son, then when he was eighteen his 
father died, the estate was mortgaged up to the 
— “gr creditors clamoured eagerly for pay- 

ent. 

They did not clamour in vain. When Clive 
Ernstone came of age he sold off his ancient 
homestead, the stately mansion which had be- 
longed to the Ernstones for so many genera- 
tions, he paid his father’s debts in full, and 
saved the honour of his name, and then he 






































[BORROWED PLUMES. ] 


went forth into the world to fight life’s battle as 
best he could, alone, unaided, his only fortune 
an unblemished reputation, and all that remained 
to him of the Ernstone possessions the grand 
motto of his race, “‘ Faithful unto death.” 

All that was long ago, now Clive Ernstone 
was a grave, thoughtful man of seven-and- 
twenty, a fellow of his college, a famous 
University coach, with no other home than his 
rooms at Trinity, and no other interest, people 
said, than-his professional calling. 

«* What are you going to do this Long ?” 

It was a young undergraduate, one of his 
favourite pupils, who put this question to him 
as they sat together one July evening in Mr. 
Ernstone’s rooms. 

The coach stretched himself wearily. 

“T hardly know.” 

“Take a holiday,” cried Gerald, eagerly. 
“ What is the good of plodding on from year’s 
end to year’s endas you do? One would think you 
were a miser.” 

Clive Ernstone laughed, he could not help it 
at this description of himself. He who cared 
less for money than any man alive, and who 
worked thus unceasingly only because apart 
oo work there seemed to be nothing to fill his 

e. 
*©« All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,’” quoted Gerald Shean, audaciously. 
“You'll get old before your time, Ernstone; I 
think Ican see the silver threads peeping now 
among your raven locks.” 

* At least, you take care not to become a dull 
boy,” returned the tutor, good-humouredly ; “ no 
one in the world could accuse you of making 
your life all work and no play.” 

* Tt wouldn’t suit me—life’s too short to make 
a toil of.” 

“T am not quite sure that what you call en- 
joyment would not weary me more than all my 
work.” 

“No; I don’t make a toil of a pleasure, I’m 
not like the people who come up to London pre- 
pared to see everything in it in a week, or who 
= ap to ‘do’ the Lakes in a fortnight, I take 

ife easily.” 











In what particular quarter of the globe are 
you going to spend the Long easily ?” 

A cloud, a real cloud, albeit a very small one, 
passed over the brightness of the young man’s 
face 


“I shan’t enjoy my holidays particularly. I 
am going to pay a duty visit to an uncle I have 
never seen.” 

Ernstone raised his eyebrows, it was the only 
mark of astonishment he permitted himself. 

“ He’s as rich as Croesus and as cross as an 
old Nabob without any digestion. My father 
quarrelled with my aunt when she married him 
years ago. However, he’s got on; he’s what 
people call a City magnate, and so my people 
think it worth while to conciliate him, and I am 
to be the sacrifice offered up to fraternal affec- 
tion. He has no son and has offered to ‘do 
something’ for me, so I’m to be sent off forth- 
with.” 

“To the City for August ?” 

“Not quite so bad as that, the old boy has 
a splendid place a few miles out of Brighton, 
it’s there the sacrifice—I mean the visit—is to 
take place.” 

He pushed back his light brown hair eare- 
lessly as he spoke. The handsomest man in his 
college, the best oar of that year, people had 
done their utmost to spoil him, and perhaps it 
was hardly his fault if they had almost suc- 
ceeded. ‘ 

“TI wish you'd come too,” he said to Clive, 
after a pause, rather awkwardly, as though not 
quite sure how his invitation would be received. 
“ He’s particularly told me to bring a friend 
with me.” 

“My dear fellow, I haven’t paid a visit for 
years, you’d better find a more congenial 
spirit.” 

But it was not exactly a refusal, and Gerald 
Shean persevered. 

“T’d rather have you, because, you see,” with 
singular frankness, “ it will give me such an air 
of steady respectability to introduce a sensible 
fellow like you—the mantle of your virtues wilh 
fall upon me and cover a few of my defects.” 
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“T don’t believe you thought you had any, 
Gerald.” 

The young man flushed like a child. 

«Hang it, Ernstone, I wouldn’t stand: itfrom 
anyone else. I*m not straight-laced andallthat 
but I’m not so very bad.” 

“I never said you were,” 

“Well, will you come down to my uncle’s 
and try to endow.him with your views ?’’ 

“T’m not fit for society, Gerald. [tell yon it’s 
years since I have seen any but that of grave’ 
old fogies like myself.” 

“Well, I shall write and tell myuncle that we 
arecoming. I hope he’ll make us comfortable 
my aunt’s dead, but I suppose he has a house- 
keeper of some kind.” 

Mr. Sheam had no sooner departed than His 
coach regretted his acceptamce—he hated visit 
ing. 

Why: should he spend his rare leisure in listen 
ing tothe business prosings of a City millionaire ? 
He liked Gerald certainly, but:amyone else could! 
have done as much for’ that! youny gentleman's’ 
interests as himself,.or evemimiore: 

But his word washis bond@,evea in the matter” 
of a pleasureexeursion. He neveronce thought 
of drawing back, and\so ome bright-August after= 
¥ on he met, Gerald by appointment at the’ 

Victoria Stationjandthe two started by the — 
o’cloek train fér'the nearest Seg <2 Sper 
Elmwood, the: village where Mr. 
was situated. 

“ Horrid) name: Smith,” commented Gerald;- 
freely grey mental, as, indeed. he did at} 


‘ate spell,” returned: Clive ;;“ besides;,’ 
what's imaname?” 
“I wondermmy aunt chose to.asseme it'; Shean: 


isn’t @ very, charming; cognemen) bait’ it's) far 
better than Smite” 


Bot when'Mn.Shean saw the Kander: car:- ° 


riage and dashitro~ bay® set’ to. meet: them at} 
the station he relented and began to think that 
if so many of life’s good things would come to 
him with the name of Smith he would not object 
to take it himself. 

It was a lovely drive. Three or four miles 
through magnificentiscenery in one .of the most 
rural spots of Sussex,’ and then on. through 
an avenue of stately trees to a rambling, 
old-fashioned) mansion: built of white:stone, more 
suited for comfort. than. show perhaps, yet per- 
fect in all its details, and impossible, at:the first 
glance to mistake for anything: but acrich: man’s 
home. 

« My master is out/’ said.the butler, a portly 
individual, whom Erustone had) privately put 
down as Mr. Smith himself; “but the young 
ladies are in the drawing«roem.’” 

The young ladies! 

Neither of the visitors) asked: any question, 
but they were both profoundly astonished—they 
had believed Mr. Smith to he a childless 
widower. 

In perfect silence then they followed: their 
conductor to a door'om the fitst floor, which he 
threw open, announcing ; 

“Mr. Sheanand Mr, Ernstone.” 

It was a spacious room, furnished..with rare 
taste in ebony and pale blue. There were many 
warks of wealth about it, but;none of preten- 
sion. 

Two girls came forward to greet their visitors. 
‘They were dressed alike in. white—soft, filmy 
muslin trimmed. with, lace, the only. difference 
being that one had ribbons of turquoise bine, 
while the other had chosen bows of a vivid crim- 
son. 

The latter spoke first, and addressed herself to, 
Gerald. 

“ Papa will be so sorry to have missed you. I 
expect him in every minute. Will you introduce 
me to your friend ?” 

Gerald performed the introduction in due 
form,and then expressed his surprise at finding 
himself possessed of so fair a relative. 

“Did you really think papa had ‘no 
daughter)?” 

“T confess I. quite ignored, the fact, but-that 
makes the discovery only a greater pleasure,” 

She laughed, not ill-pleased at the .compli- 


“T hope we shall be good friends. Evelyn,” 
tothe younger girl, “ this is my cousin, you 
must help me’ to entertain him and Mr. Ern- 
stone.” 

The young lady in blue seemed afflicted with 
an intense desire to laugh, but she controlled 
it admirably, and answered, demurely : 

I will do my best, Violet.” 

“Are you not another 
Gerald. 

She laughed outright at that. 

“Tam only Violet’s friend, though my matte’ 
is the same ashers. Two Miss Smiths and:no: 


asked 


cousin P” 


sometimes.” 

“Ttiscurious.” 

Violet seemed hardly to approve of the conver* 
sation; she rang the bell for aservant-to show 
the gentlemen to’ their rooms. 

They had not been 
Mr. Smith himself area Hi florid, bustling’ 


relations to each other, it is rather puzzling’): 


gone’ five minutes when), 


‘Perhaps it’s as well,” said Evelyn, reflec- 
tively. ‘“ You see l’ve got'you to take care of me, 
papa, and poor Violet has no one.’ 

“« She doesn’t need anyone, my dear.” 

The gr between! Mr. Smith and his 
guests le cordial, if notiwarm. Gerald bore a 
striking resemibilance to. his’ aunt, and for this 
reason “the? old! Besides, te Se must ‘have’ received) him 
‘Kindly.. Smith ‘was most hospitable. 
Anyone beneath: 


have’ nothing to 
‘eo enahie tac 
Was’ soot annouticed. Gerald offered 
his arm! te Violet,and Clive escorted! Evelyn. 
One word! int description of the two 


They bore’at eam Sad og 
yand al been: an 
hinmate off a A apes and bye careful 


training bestowed. on Evelyn; they’ were’ also a 
striking cotitrast in’character- 

Evelyn was smail, and delicately matie; There 
was a certain about her looltsiwhich, 



















man of about sixty. though it might awake crys a » yet took 
“Well, girls, so you've got your visitors: ST iad Jag, dark 
‘what do you think 0 of them ?” ? Whilst her 
“We cam hardly tell,” said Evelyn; with #/ the purest, 
smile, “Gerald is very good-looking.” brown). aettiel and abun- 
“And the other is nice,” admitted bacwars: ore shies wore! d her 
“T shold think he is clever/’ with »whiell'| head. ea st o> ped tint, 
remark she left the room. * equally ‘ of sigkness and 
The girl who was left—the one whie» wai the glow’ off Healt, graceful 
Selewered Gerald: that she was only Violétts in all her moveumentiy.and’ ut her a 
ifriend—came- old a nomen’ and? laid) certain aristocratie” n 2 you 
orne'h ; that if if she’ was the? of a self-made man 
a T wishiyou: peer origin goon’ ote thit” | ber her motherthad'beew@the daughter and sister of 
tut)’ returned Miri. Smith;. good| an moan moseagint long descent and high 

Hoa 4 “you: le matters ‘tome, “I| d 
poco oh Ticemaheem, Mier r . She 
= ittioso awttwend,. feel! as if I “es opie 
: —, E jo ig egy wil * : with: Black 
| “Took ’ sei Tee father, ir, am anime Fr ee ag 
= ne. ; Bvelyn.. When I married} of abilities: If 
‘your mother her whole turned: their -wonld' adapt her- 


backs upon me. [I don’t blame them. She 
might have made a much better match than I 
was then.” 

Evelyn attempted 9 faint denial. 

“ She might; indeed, pussy.. But, now that 
I am.a rich man, with enongh to buy up Sir 
Henry Shean’s property over and. over again, 
they ean remember my, existence.” 

Gerald did not. look mercenary, Hane 

“He may not. be No sooner did Sir Henry 
find out,that I had daughter likely to be my 
sole heiress than he wrote off proposing a mar: 
viage between her and his som. He sent off 
Gerald on this. visit in complete ignorance of his 
designs, I give the boy, that credit, 7 

« He didn’t even know he hada cousin, papa,” 
returned Miss Evelyn, 

« Well,. I’ve only yon to think about,, Ey 
and I don’t care to see you married ph 
because. you're to have a large fortune some 
day. So when my brother-in-law’s letter came 
I thought the, matter over, and this, is what I 
made of it, You had a. companion about your 
own age, whose, surname being the. same as 
yours could be introduced pied your cousin. as 
Miss Smith, all the servants calling you, Miss 
Evelyn, I, knew that if I was careful. myself 
there would be,no chance. of the secret leaking 
out. Violet doesn’t dislike the part she has, to 
play at.all. If young Shean takes.a fancy-to’ 
her there’s no harm done. She’s a lady every 
inch of her, and. I’ll:see she doesn’t go, to., him 
empty-handed, But-if he has. the sense, ;to: 
prefer my little girl, even when thinking her a: 
penniless orphan, I shall have.a better opinion’ 
of his perceptions, and trust her to him without 
any anxiety.” 

“ But it does seem deceitful, papa.” 

“Tf the boy proposes to Violets it. musf, be for: 
one of two reasons—ejther he cares abont her; 
or hethinks she is. my heiress.: If the first ‘he, 
won’t care how poor she is; if the last he'll be 
rightly punished,” 

* And poor Vi, papa,” 


been together for a,good many. years, but:you’re 
made of very different s I never saw a 
young woman better.,qualified to take care, of 





ment. 


herself than Violet Smith.” 


“My or Violet Smith won’t break her heart, |, 
about any man, she’s much too sensible. You’ ve, 





id never cause him to 
blush for his wife, but she would never look one 
born to the rank like Evelyn. 

It was a very cheerful meal that first dinner 
at Elm Court; the hostjamud Gerald exchanged a 
few remarks’ about+the Shean family, as Mr. 
Smith had known them long ago, but for the 
most part the old gentleman “talked to Mr. Ern- 
stomg andjleft his| nephew free to make himself 
agreeable to -Violet. -He had gathered- from 
Gerald’s letter, that Clive was ,poor, and he was 
anxious on that account to make him thoroughly 
at home. 

There was nothing of purse-pride about Mr. 
Smith, he knew. an, honest, man when he met 
one and he had a great respect for learning. 

Perhaps the mogt silent, person at the table 
was Evelyn Smith; she alone felt the peculiarity 
of the:positiom im which her father’s zeal. had 
placed her. . 

As a cousin she anit have weleomed. Gerald 
warnily, but now she. felt, that: companion 
should-not show: too much interestin:Sir Henry 
Shean’s son. 

Clive would‘have been moreapproachable, but 
her father monopolised. him. It was a real 
relief to the true heiress when the supposed one 
gave the signal: for them tozetize to the draw- 
mg-room and leave the gentlemen over their 
wine. 

« He is: charming!’ cried: Violet, when: the 
two girls found taemselves alone-and had estab- 
lished themselves: after ‘their wonty the one in a 
low carved prie-diew sort of chair, the other 

sitting: bolt-upright-om the sofas ) It was one of 
the tell-tale marks of Violet’s: origin: that: she 
covld never ‘look at ease doing; nothing, 

Wil ?” asked Evelyn, ai littieabsently,, 

“ Your.cousin,to-kesure. Doyoumean.tosay 
you are not proud.of him ?’’ 

**T have hardly thought about, it yet, I .dare- 
say he is a verynice boy,’ 

“Boy !? disdainfully.. “ Why,.your, papa told 
“us he was twenty-one before he came.’ 

* Didvhe ?”’- 

« Evelym,, you are too provoking ; don’t you 
really take any interest in Mr. Shean?” 

« Yes,” thought ully, ‘Ihe knew [ was his 
cousin Ishould like toask himabeut agreat many 





things--whether mamma's old rooms, have, been 
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altered ahd if they have the likeness of her at 
the Hall which was painted when papa first 
knew: her?” ' 

Violet stamped her foot a little provokingly ; 
to talk to a baronet’s heir about such things as 
these was, in her opinion, complete waste of 
time. Mr: Smith’s plan had charmed her if it 
had displeased his daughter. 


Violet had a‘great belief‘im her own powers; | 


why should she not’marry Gerald’ and become, 
in course of time, oar hean and mistress of 
the Hall? But before that happy result could be 
achieved there were just a few-particulars she 
wished to know. Miss Violet Smith was a young 
lady who strongly objected to working in the 
dark. 

“Has he many brothers and sisters ?” 

«< Who P Gerald ?’ Yes; there isa large family ; 
two of the daughters are married, one is a vis- 
countess. I should like to know them,” a little 
wistfully, “ I suppose they are very ‘beantiful.” 

«And Mr. Shean is the eldest’ son ?” 

«The eldestiof the:whole family, I believe.” 

“Sit Gerald Shean,” musingly, “it sounds 
nice.” 

«But he won’t be’ Sir-Gerald for many years 
yet. Uncle Henry is quite a young man, only 
four-and-forty ; besides, he has so many children 
he can’t do'much for Gerald: yet. I believe he 
is to go’ into some profession when he leaves 
Oxford.” 

Violet decided her scheme was not worth 
while. 

‘«* He won’t need to if'he marries you.” 

The hot colour crimsoned’ Evelyn’s cheek. 
There were times when’ Violet jarred: on~ her, 
much as she loved her, 

* Do not speak of that,” she said, gently, “ it 
is most unlikely.” 

«“ But every one wishes: it.” 

““Not-every one, Sir Henry suggested ‘it-——” 

“And Mr. Shean would be sure to wish what 
his father wished.” 

«You imagine Gerald very dutiful son.” 

“But if he married without Sir Henry’s con- 
sent he might lose his prospects.” 

Evelyn laughed. . 

«You are wrong for once, Violet. The Sheans 
are a very old family and the estate is entailed ; 
a rash marriage might make Gerald's present 
hard, but it could not harm his fature; the 
moment Uncle Henry dies he must be Sir 
Geralé Shean; master of the Hall and its 
revenues.” 

Miss Violet decided it was worth while. She 
had hardly come to this ‘conclusion: when the 
subject of their conversation entered. 

“My unele and Ernstone are smoking, they 
Pa excused my attendance, so I’ found-my way 

ere,” i 

«Do you never smoke ?’” asked Hvelyn. 

*« Sometimes,” coolly ; she was only his cou- 
sin’s friend and companion, so what right had 
she to cross-question him; then; turning to 
Violet, “ but not in preference to ladies” eociety.” 

“What shall’ we do to deserve such a pretty 
compliment, Evelyn ?” asket’ Violet; coqnettishly. 
*“ Mr. Shean; shall I ring 
you prefer a stroll in the garden Fy the moon will 

up’sdon.”” 

She always spoke of the grounds asthe garden 
and talked of'a stroll. 

“Get us go out by all ‘means,’ returned 
Gerald. **I am longing to.see the grounds, and 
bes such a guide the expedition will be delight- 

ul. 

Violet left the room to fetch a shawl; and the 
real eousins-were left aloné. It dawned on‘Gerald 
as Evelyn satrthere in: the twilight, her small 
figure half hidden. by. the» high«backed: chair, 
that Miss Violet had chosen a companion more 
graceful than herself. ° 

“Have. you known my cousin. long?” he 
aes more for something to say, than from, in- 

erest. 

“We were brought up together,” replied 
at ae glad ‘to be able to speak the truth at 


“ She is not at all like her father.” 

“ People!say she resembles her-mother.” 
Gerald shool? his ‘head. 

“Oh, no; -we have a likeness of my aunt at 


home taken before her marriage, and'she is quite 
different from’ Miss Smith’; in fact,” with a 
smile, “I'am considered very like her my- 
self.” 

Violet returned, a. lace shawl] flung carelessly 
over her head... She went out then with Gerald 
through the conservatory and down the terrace 
steps. 

velyn sat on with a strange feeling of un- 
easiness. She had-never liked her father’s plan 
—she certainly liked it less since she had seen 
Gerald. 

The servants brought in tea and lighted’ the 
large chandelier. Her father and Mr. Ernstone 
entered together. 

“Where are the others, Evelyn 2” 

“Violet has gone to show Mr. Shean the 
grounds.” 

Mr. Smith smiled. 

Clive began to think. he wished the cousins to 
fallin love. 

Tam sure you willexeuse.me,’” said, the old 
gentleman, when he, had, drunk his.second cup of 
tea,.‘‘ I have, some. important letters. to write. 
Mr. Ernstone,. make yourself. at. home, I, like 
people not to stand on ceremony,” andithereupon 
he, vanished, 

“Gerald seems to.like the grounds,” said Mr. 
Ernstone, rather at.a,loss for conversation, when 
left alone with a young lady. 

* The country, is. so. beautiful.at this time of 

ear.” 
a Yes; Mr. Smith has a lovely plaee;here.’ 

« I think Sussex) isthe pleasantest. county in 


as I have never heen in.any other’ 

“Really,” witha sad thought for a, home in 
Sussex which he had been compelled to. nesign. 
“ Do you know, Miss, Evelyn, I,.agree with;you, 
although I have been in, many. others.” 

* You live.at Oxford, don’t you--L mean your 
home is there?” 

“T live at Oxford, if having rooms there means 
living. - haveng homeanywhere.” 

“No..home,”’ with.a.deep sympathy in, her 
voice, “‘ how very.sad.” 





for lights, or would, 


«I did not wish to make myself out an object 
for pity. I meant my rooms are. at Oxiord,and 
| having no relations I rarely care to leave 
| them.’ 

| Evelyn still looked as though she considered 
it a case for commiseration when the others 
entered. 

« Ring for some more tea, Evelyn.” 

The heiress smiled. Violet evidently.considered 
ita part of her role. to.order her. companion 
about, for she forgot thatdn their true positions 
such was not Evelyn’s practice. 


gave the required instructions, nor when music 
was proposed and Violet requested her to. play 
did she attempt torefuse. It was a splendid in- 
strument, and Evelyn chose sweet. old-fashioned 
melodies, not brilliant, tunelessfantasias. One, 
atleast, of her audience was; delighted. 

« Evelyn is, old-fashioned,” said. Miss Smith to 
Gerald,..as.the last. chord died away, ‘She 
never will be. quite like. other people,” 

“6 Perhaps it;is.a good thing,” 

The heiress turned and looked at Mr. Exrn- 
stone in surprise,.she..could not; understand his 
meaning, nor did he,attempt to.explain it. 

No exact time had been named for the-visitin 
writing to, his; brother-in-law, Mr.. Smith had 
simply said he should. be pleased to see, Gerald 
and any friend of his “ for a bit.” 

Now no vaguer.term could, well be mentioned, 
but. Gerald did.not trouble himself about his 


much deploring his fate—he, stayed, on.because 
he was enjoying himself thoroughly and. time 
was, passing like lightning. 

Mr. Shean was not a particularly¢lever, man— 
he had youth and good looks, fair abilities, and 
high-bred manners. 

Violet Smith was, precisely the style of\girl to 
find out.his weak; points and play, upon.them. 
The moment she heard from Evelyn that; what- 
ever he did his father could. not rob: him of his 
inheritance, or one day prevent his becoming Sir 
Gerald Shean, Violet made up her mind that 
she would share both title and inheritance. She 





England, but my opinion, does not go for much 


The younger girl rang the bell, however, and ° 


uncle’s meaning. He had come:to Sussex.very- 





led Gerald slowly on into a mild flirtation, she 
contrived later to’ inspire him with an intense 
affection, to make him believe really that all his 
happiness rested on her. 

Before he had been a month at Elm Court he 
had decided that without Violet his life would be 
a wilderness. 

He was: not without a certain prudence; had 
he been introduced to Violet in her true charac- 
ter‘ he would never have fallen in love with her, 
but believing her the heiress of boundless 
wealth he made no attempt to restrain his 
fancy. For once interest and inclination joined 
hands, he should fulfil his father’s dearest 
wishes and‘at the same time marry the woman 
he intensely loved. 

He was only twenty-one and this was his first 
love; he believed im Violet implicitly, the 
thought that she had led him on never entered 
his head ; he would have'said; rather, she repelled 
his attentions, for so skilful had been the young 
lady’s conduct that she had contrived to drive 
her adorer to the verge of distraction and yet 
keep him ignorant entirely of the state of her 
own affeetions, 

Perhaps the only persom who clearly saw: this 
was Clive Hrnstone. He loved Gerald'as a grave 
and thoughtful man sometimes does love: one 
much younger-and in every respect the opposite 
of himself: He knew. quite well that Gerald’s 
passion for Miss Smith was real and that if she 
were only playing with him it would be his ruin. 
He often thought of speaking to him on the 
subject, but Gerald seemed to divine his inten- 
tion and avoided being alone with him serupu- 
lously. 

Poor Clive had his own anxieties. Gerald’s 
infatuation for Violet had caused his friend to 
be left a great deal to Hvelyn’s companionship, 
and the grave student who had seen little of 
woman since the time of' his great sacrifice, 
years before, had forgotten his uncertain means 
and struggling, life and opened his» heart to a 
new happiness. He had grown to’ love Evelyn 
Smith as his very soul, he believed he could 
teach her to love him back again; believed that 
even without wealth and luxuries’ he could 
make her happy. 

He hesitated to speak to her; it seemed 
taking an advantage of her youth and inexperi- 
ence, she was so pure and innocent, so gentle 
and true, men far higher in this world’s honours 
would covet her for their wife; besides, to be 
near her only was happiness; and when the fatal 
words were spoken if she refused‘him he should 
have to go away back to the old life far away 
from the sweet face he longed to call his own. 

It came at last. 

One day, when August was waning Mr. Smith 


“proposed an’ excursion into Brighton. He had 


business in the town, they: would drive over 
early, dine and return in the cool of the evening. 
It seemed a simple project, but it-was fraught 
with eventful consequences to some of those 
who set off'so gaily. 

Mr. Smith’s business took him longer than 
he had expected} and Gerald and Violet con- 
ceived a great desire'to drive'to Rottingdean. As 
they were young-people who rarely let anything 
interfere with their-own wishes they set off, and 
Evelyn suggested to Clive they should go on 
the pier: 

«“T thought you,hated a crowd,” he said, half 
reproachfulty.. 

“TI meant the’ Chain Pier; we shall find hardly 
anyone there ; it will’be cool and pleasant.” 

They went. The old pier-was, as Evelyn had 
predicted, almost deserted, most of the visitors 
preferred its gay rival atthe west, Clive and 
Evelyn had.a seat near the head and looked on 
the clear blue water. They- were as much cut 
off from their fellow creatures, so far as inter- 
ruption or interferenee went, as if they had 
been in a boat upon the broad ocean. 

They had drifted into a. long silence, very 
pleasant and sweetly dangerous. It had dawned 
upon Evelyn lately ‘that she and Mr. Ernstone 
very often were silent when left alone together. 

** How calm the sea is !” 

“Yes, to look at it now, who would think it 
was ever rough or troubled ?” 

“T think,” slowly, “the sea is sometimes like 
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real life, when we are very happy it is so hard 
to realize we have ever been miserable.” 

He looked at her quickly. 

Surely you have never been miserable, 
Evelyn,” using her name unconsciously. 

“I? Oh, no; my life has been all sunshine, 
my clouds are all to come.” 

“Evelyn,” forgetting everything at those 
words save his great love, “will you let it be 
my province to Shield you from all clouds, will 
you give yourself to me, and let me try to make 
you happy? Iam a poor man,” he went on, 
slowly, his voice trembling a little with deep 
feeling, “ compared to those amongst whom 
your life has been spent, but indeed, my darling, 
I will do my best that you shall never know a 
sorrow.” 

“T love you,” she answered, simply, “ I think, 
Clive, I have loved you ever since you came to 
the Court, only I did not know it until you 
spoke.” 

** And I may speak to Mr. Smith ?” 

To his surprise she trembled. 

“ Clive, there is one thing I ought to tell you. 
It was against my wish you were deceived, only 
papa would have it so. Violet and I are not 
quite what we seem, Clive; don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

His arm, which had been round her, unclosed. 

“You don’t mean you are Mr. Smith’s 
heiress?” he said, brokenly. ‘Oh, Evelyn, it 
was a cruel jest.” 

An explanation ensued. He could not blame 
her when he knewaill, he saw it was no fault of 
hers, but the fact remained she was lost to 
him, and so he told her. 

“Don’t say that,” pleaded the girl, timidly. 
“Clive, if you love me and my heart is yours 
why should this wretched money divide us ?” 

“Your father has a right to look fora richer 
son-in-law. It shallnever be said I took advan- 
tage of his hospitality to deceive him.” 

* You cannot love me, Clive.” 

* T love you, darling? Ah, how much!” 

** But you love your pride more. Clive, let us 
ask papa to give all his money to the Sheans— 
we should be happy without.” 

**T cannot rob you.” 

«* Who talks of robbing ” 

It was Mr. Smith’s voice which interrupted 
them. 

At his side stood Violet and Gerald, they had 
come to look for the truants. 

One glance and Evelyn felt relieved—she knew 
by their faces they had only just arrived. Her 
secret was still her own. 

That night Mr. Smith and Clive Ernstone 
were closeted in the library. Very simply the 
lover told his tale; he had proposed to Evelyn, 
believing her what she seemed, an orphan com- 
panion—he had discovered she was an heiress. 

“It was a foolish scheme of mine,” admitted 
Mr. Smith, “ but I didn’t want my child married 
for her money. I’m sorry, Ernstone, very, but 
you see how impossible it would be.” 

“Tam quite aware of its impossibility,” coldly; 
“if I had known Evelyn to bean heiress I should 
never have spoken to her.” 

**T like you,” said the old gentleman, simply. 
«What a pity it is you are not rich. Evelyn 
must marry money.” 

“T shall never be rich. I have only sought 
this interview to explain to you why I must cut 
my visit short. Of course I shall leave to-morrow 
early before the family are stirring.” 

* And you bear me ill-will. It’shardlines. I 
never thought of your fancying the child.” 

**T bear you no ill-will. You never thought the 
pain your scheme might cause. I believe it will 
cause grief to others beside me.” 

** Violet can take care of herself.” 

** But Gerald Shean.” 

They parted friendly, and shook hands, the 
old man repeating again his regretful “If only 
you were rich,” and Clive urging him to tell the 
truth to Gerald Shean at once. 

As he went up the stairs a little white-robed 
figure came out of the drawing-room. 

“You are going away, I can see it in your 
face. Won’t you say good bye to me, Clive ?” 

** Don’t tempt me, child.” 

She leant against him as though for support, 





“ Clive, I_am only eighteen now, but in three 
years’ time I shall be my own mistress.” 

*‘ Your father holds out no hope, none.” 

“Heis so kind he would not spoil my whole 
life.” 

* And would it spoil it ?” 

*T will only tell you this—if ever you come 
back you will find me waiting. Somehow I 
think your love will conquer your pride some 
day, Clive, and however long it is you will find 
me waiting.” 

And the next morning before breakfast time 
Clive Ernstone left the Court rejected. 





CHAPTER II. 
WAITING. 


Curve Ernstone went back to Oxford. Out- 
wardly he was but little changed, and no one 
suspected that one month of summer idling had 
left its bitter wound in his heart for all time; a 
little graver, a little quieter, but earnest and 
studious as ever, no one suspected the romance 
of Clive Ernstone’s life. 

Not even Gerald Shean, when some weeks 
later he too returned. He had a great deal to 
say to his friend, but he never once guessed the 
wound he was re-opening at every word, or the 
peculiar interest his listener had in the business 
he was pleased to speak of as “old Smith’s 
fraud.” 

He had proposed to Violet in ignorance that 
she was not his cousin, and had been accepted 
by her in utter silence as to her true history, 
but he was too much in love to reproach her 
for this. 

The people at home had cut up rusty, he in- 
formed Clive, but his uncle had offered to settle 
ten thousand pounds on Violet, and to give him 
a responsible post in his own large mercantile 
house, which had put things straight. 

As he was going to be a business man he 
should leave Oxford at once, and the affair (his 
marriage) would probably come off before Christ- 


mas. 

Clive listened kindly—Gerald must not be 
punished for his own misfortunes, and so he 
spared him a great deal of his time and atten- 
tion, and never tried to change the subject when 
he talked of Elm Court and its inmates. 

“And your real cousin?” asked Clive, when 


they were sitting in the twilight, where Gerald | 


could not see his face, or he would never have 
ventured on the question. 

“Oh, Evelyn and I are very good friends. 
She is a generous little creature ; I believe the 
settling the ten thousand pounds on Violet is 
her doing.” 

“It is just like her.” 

“ She is a nice little thing—not much to look 
at; she’s very auiet and grave too, I fancy all 
this love business of ours has tired her out.” 

Clive wondered if there was another cause. 
¢ “My mother and Sir Henry went down to the 
Court to call upon their future daughter, and the 
governor declared I was an idiot not to guess the 
truth at once, for Evelyn was the image of her 
mother.” 

« But you didn’t know her mother.” 

“Her picture hangs in the gallery. She was 
my father’s favourite sister. 
mother is just as well pleased I’m not going to 
marry Evelyn, she was jealous of my aunt I 
think.” 


Gerald was not quick of perception, for he even 


invited Clive to be best man at his wedding, but 
the student had a good excuse ready—he was 
to start before the ceremony on afscientific mis- 
sion to China. 

«You might have waited a week,” grumbled 
Gerald, “‘there’s not another soul I care to 
ask.” 

“Do without one.” 

“Nonsense, I must be married in proper 
style; besides, what would the bridesmaids 
8a’ Pp” 


** Are there to be many ?” 
«Six. When shall you be back, Gerald ?” 
**T hardly know, it might be three years.” 


I believe my | 


| Well, you'll find me a respectable family 
| man by that time. I shall get old and steady 
| very soon now I’m to have a responsible post in 
, the concern.” : 
| It was as impossible to fancy Gerald a “ family 
} man” as toimagine him filling a responsible 
post anywhere. Clive gave up both attempts in 
, despair. 
| “Tm _ sorry pire going,” repeated Sir 
Henry’s heir. “I tell you what, Clive, directly 
you come back you must come and look me up, 
we’re to live at the Dower House on my father’s 
place in Surrey, and I’m to go to business every 
morning as regular as clock-work.” 

** You seem to have settled everything.” 

“We have. Well, is it a bargain, when you 
do come back you’re to come straight tous ?” 

** You'll have someone -else-to consult by that 
time, Gerald.” 

“T shall always be master in my own house,” 
very loftily. 

Having seen a great deal of Miss Violet 
Smith Clive doubted this, his opinion was that 
the grey mare would prove the better horse, but 
he kept his belief religiously to himself. 

Very soon after that conversation he set sail 
for China on his mission, and as the sea rolled 
between him and his native land a little pain 
filled his heart for the irony of fate. 

Why could not Violet have been the heiress 
instead of Evelyn? 

Poor little Evelyn, he knew she loved him, but, 
alas! he could not tempt her to forsake the 
father whose only child she was. In time she 
; might forget and he alone suffer through that 

romance enacted on Brighton Pier. 
| “And she ? 

Three days afterwards she helped to dr ss 
| Violet for her wedding, and as she saw the many 
| inanimate objects which recalled Violet’s bride- 

groom her thoughts would fly to the friend whe 
ae accompanied him on his first visit to the 
ourt. ¥ 

She had been told incidentally that Clive had 
gone abroad. Poor child! it seemed already 
years instead of months since he had left her. 

It will be easier for him,” she sighed, “he 
can work—I have only to wait.” 

And so Violet’s chief bridesmaid had a pensive 
look upon her beautiful face, and the scion of 
nobility who acted as best man made little way 
in intimacy with the heiress, and described her 
later on as “ beautiful to look at, my dear boy, 
a just like a statue, couldn’t get a word out of 

er.” 

And Lady Shean felt quite satisfied that 
Gerald had not married his cousin. 

Daughters of her own were there. Viscountess 
Manners, a pretty blonde, who had married a 
widow of fifty, and become stepmother to six 
unruly children, and the Honourable Mrs. 
Lester, who had espoused a diplomatist. 

Lady Shean’s family had done well so far. 
These two married children had quite satisfied 
her views, and Gerald also. 

There were two more girls, twins of seventeen, 
whom she hoped to marry before long, for she 
had a troop of younger ones shut up in the 
schoolroom at the Hall. 

It was a pretty wedding. No expense was 
spared, and no one.cried. The breakfast) was 
sumptuous—the guests noble, the speeches elo- 
quent, only when all was over and the last: car- 
| Tiageful drove away John Smith turned to his 
canaries and noticed the pensive sadness of her 
| face. 

She had not. looked thus four months ago— 
and how thin and fragile she was growing. 

* I did it for the best, my dear,” speaking in 
answer to that look upon her face, for she had 
said nothing. 

“Tam sure you did, papa.” 

«He was a fine fellow and I liked him, but 
you ought to marry money.” 

She answered nothing to that. She had quite 
resolved not to marry money unless the man 
who offered it to her was Clive Ernstone. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shean returned from their 
' honeymoon in due time and took up their abode 

in the Dower House. It was only twelve miles 
from London, and Gerald went daily to the City 
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and filled the responsible post very much to his 












own satisfaction. 

His wife’s money brought in over five hundred 
a year. He drew as much more as salary, 
so the young couple being rent free were very 
fairly well off. 

Gerald was very much in love with 
his wife, and if that young lady did gradually 
get the upper hand and become, as Olive Ern- 
stone had fancied she would, the managing 
partner in the domestic firm, as she was certainly 
the more prudent and foreseeing of the pair, 
perhaps it was just as well for their temporal 
interests ; and so affairs went on for two years. 

Then came the crash that year—not yet so 
very far distant—so full of failures'in the com- 
mercial world when firms that had been thought 
as safe as the Bank of England were ruined, 
and among them John Smith’s. 

There was nothing dishonourable in his fall— 
nohuman foresight could have averted it, it was 
due simply to the commercial depression of the 
time and the failure of many other firms with 
whom he had done business. 

There was no disgrace attaching to him, but 
he could not bear up under the sense of failure. 
Within a week after his name appeared in the 
“Gazette” he died of that oldest and saddest 
of diseases—a broken heart. 

And Evelyn ? 

There was nothing for her. Years ago—nay 
only one year ago—Mr. Smith could have settled 
thousands a year upon his child, but hedieda 
bankrupt, and there was not so much as a ten- 
pound note for Evelyn. 

The Sheans were her nearest relations. Sir 
Henry, who had loved her dead mother very 
dearly, would gladly have given her a home at 
the Hall—indeed he asserted loudly that Violet’s 
fortune having been derived from John Smith 
they were doubly bound to provide for his 
daughter. But Sir Henry, like his son, was not 
master in his own house. Lady Shean had 
never taken to Evelyn, partly from the reason 
Gerald had alleged, partly because her beauty 
would make her a rival tothe twins, tall, lanky 
girls of nearly twenty now, whom their mother 
found it well nigh impossible to establish in mar- 
riage. Her daughters were her first considera- 
tion, Lady Shean declared to her husband, and 
nothing would induce her to allow Evelyn 
Smith to live at the Hall. 

Sir Henry next appealed to Gerald. The 
smash had not sovery much affected his inte- 
rests. He had slippedinto a very comfortable 
position as private secretary. His hours were 
from twelve to three, and every second day 
seemed to bea holiday. But Gerald told his father 
promptly his duty was tohis own wife. Violet’s 
fortune had been given her unconditionally. 
He should not allow her to despoil herself. 

_ Evelyn would gladly have settled the ques- 
tion of what was to be done with her by taking 
a situation as a governess, but for six months 
longer she would a minor, and Sir Henry, who 
was her guardian, absolutely refused to agree to 
such a step. 

At last, partly to please her mother, of whom 
she was a little afraid, partly to rid herself of the 
trouble of perpetually changing governesses, 
Adela, Viscountess Manners, proposed that 
Evelyn should have the charge of her unman- 
netly brood of stepthildren. No one would 
know she had gone out if she came to them. 
They would give her a few pounds a year to buy 
her clothes, and of course she would be treated 
as a member of the family. 

Lady Shean caught at the suggestion. Sir 
Henry showed but feeble opposition, and so 
within a month of her father’s death the petted 
mistress of the Court found herself an inmate 
of Netherton Castle, her position a little 
beneath the lady’s-maid, her labours harder 
than those of any menial in the house. 

The viscountess had four stepdaughters, their 
ages ranging from twelve to eight, and she 
delivered them all over into Evelyn’s care. 

“Do what you like, only don’t come to me 
with complaints.” 

Which, being interpreted, meant : 

‘They may worry you till you are weary, but 





And Evelyn still thought of Clive Ernstone— 
still “waited’”’ for his return. Oh, readers, 
there has been a great discussion lately about 
woman’s work—believe me, woman’s hardest 
work is waiting. 


CHAPTER III. 
ACCEPTED. 


Tue scientific mission Clive Ernstone had 
started on was prolonged beyond his utmost 
expectations. He had said lightly to Gerald 
that it might be three years, but he had never 
seriously thought his absence would last so 
long. But it wasso. Threesummers had blos- 
somed since his visit to the Court before he 
found himself free to return to England. 

He had had very few letters from his native 
land. As he had told Evelyn long ago, he hadno 
relations, and he was not a man to make many 
intimate friendships. He had cared for Gerald 
Shean perhaps more than any other companion, 
and there were many reasons to keep him from 
corresponding with Sir Henry’s heir. So when, 
the morning before he sailed, he received six 
letters, he certainly had a right to feel very 
much surprised. 

One was ina lawyer’s hand. There was no 
mistaking the official style. He gave the pre- 
ference to that. 


“Srr,~-We have the pleasure to inform you 
that by the will of the late lamented Alexis 
Wilfred Morgan, Esq., you become possessor of 
the estate in Sussex known as Ernstone Manor, 
with all the lands and revenues, furniture, and 
plate appertaining to the same. 
** We should be glad to. receive instructions 
from you at your earliest convenience. 
“We are, Sir, 

‘Your obedient servants, 

“ Hint anp Dau.” 


Strong man as he was, a mist seemed to come 
before Clive Ernstone’s eyes. What, was the 
old home of his childhood really his once more ? 
Now surely he might return and ask Evelyn at 
her father’s hands. 

He took up another letter. The name was in 
a crabbed hand, unfamiliar to him, but the 
address was evidently penned by Messrs. Hill 
and Dale’s clerk. 


“Youne Man,—Years ago I resolved never 
to marry, and I believe I may do what I like 
with my own, as I have not a‘ relative on the 
face of the earth. When you gave up your 
inheritance to satisfy your father’s creditors 
I knew you were made of the right stuff, and I 
declared you should not go unrewarded. I was 
the chief ee and I easily secured the 
property. I think it has suffered nothing in 
my hands, and I leave it free and unencum- 
bered to you and your heirs for ever as a tribute 
of an old man’s respect for honesty, and hoping 
that when restored to the heritage of your 
fathers you will preserve the same course of 
uprightness as won the esteem of 

*‘“Witrrep Moraan.” 


The other letters, one and all, were merely 
congratulations. The news that was so fresh 
to him was known widely in England. Amongst 
others, Lady Shean honoured him with a 
few lines urging Gerald’s wish to see his old 
friend, and saying that he must be a visitor at 
the Hall, as well as the Dower House. 

He sailed for England and went straight to 
Sussex. There at the lodge gates of the Court he 
paused. There had been no mention of Evelyn 
in Lady Shean’s letter. What if she were 


. Smith at home?” he asked of a 
servant in livery. 
** He’s been dead nearly a year, sir,’”’ impressed 
by Clive’s eagerness. ‘‘He died a week after 
the firm failed.” 

‘© Failed ?” 

“ You’re a stranger, or you’d have heard of 
it, sir. It made arare commotion in these parts. 
He failed right enough, poor gentleman, though 
through no fault of his.” 





“ Lady Shean took her away. They wero 
relations, I think I’ve heard say.” 

To Lady Shean Clive repaired, and eagerly 
demanded news of Evelya. Her ladyship, who 
thought the master of Ernstone just suited to 
make one of her twins happy, replied without 
hesitation that she did not know anything of 
Miss Smith’s whereabouts. Clive believed the 
falsehood, but it had a different effect to what 
my lady had intended. Her visitor left the 
Hall within the hour without even shaking 
Gerald’s hand. For him the world held but one 
object now, to search for Evelyn. 

To more than one private inquiry office did he 
go, but in vain. Had it been any other name 
they might have succeeded better, the people 
told him, but to find Miss Smith seemed beyond 
their efforts. 

He never tired of seeking her. More than 
once he crossed the channel, tempted by some 
description of a Miss Smith, who resembled 
Evelyn, but only to be disappointed at last, 
When almost a year had passed, and he could. 
gain no clue to her, he almost despaired. 

He was at Brighton the fourth anniversary 
of that day which had been so full of moment 
to them, and he could not resist visiting the 
Chain Pier. 

How little everything was changed. He sat 
on the same spot where he had told her his 
love story, only she was gone. If alive he felt 
sure she was true tohim. Could it be that she 
was dead? 

A child’s voice fell on his ear. 

“I can’t think why you come here, Miss 
Smith. There’s noone tosee. Why can’t you 
goonthe West Pier where the band is ?” 

* You generally do, Ethel,” came the answer, 
in a voice which made Clive start. “ But to-day 
I wanted to come here. It was a fancy of 
mine.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t take fancies, you’ve no 
right to, you are only a governess if you are 
mamma’s cousin.” 

“We had better be going,” said the young 
governess, wearily. ‘It is a long way to Sussex 
Square, and Lady Manners may be anxious.” 

“ Mamma is never anxious.” 

He had hard work to control his impatience, 
but he would not accost her then. He went that 
same afternoon to Sussex Square. The visitors’ 
list of course gave the number where the 
Viscountess Manners was staying. He sent in 
his card boldly and asked for the viscount. 

Lord Manners was a good-natured man; had 
he been consulted Evelyn’s lot would not have 
been made a hard one. He simply left every- 
thing domestic to his wife, only when Ernstone 
of Ernstone came to him, the richest com- 
moner in Sussex, he did not consult my lady as to 
whether he should receive him. 

He listened to the story with interest. 

« Adela must look out for another governess,” 
he said, when Clive had finished. ‘I suppose 
you'll want to be married soon. [I'll give 
Evelyn away. I always liked her, and I don’t 
believe, between ourselves, she has been over 
and above happy here.” 

Neither did Clive. 

«J’ll send her to you,” returned the viscount. 
* Adela’s out. Will you stay to dinner?” 

But Clive refused. 

«Here, Miss Smith,” cried Lord Manners, 
putting his head into the schoolroom. “ Will 
you be good enough to step into the library ? 
There’s a piece of business for you there, I 
think.” 

A minute later she was in Clive’s arms. 

We will not chronicle what he said to her or 
how she answered him. Of course he told her 
of his long search, and she confided to him how 
Lady Shean had said he would marry Jane (one 
of the twins), but she had never believed it— 
never. 

In less than a month they were married, but 
they did not go for aregular honeymoon. They 
stayed at Brighton, and often walked on the 
Chain Pier. 

And now Clive is master of Ernstone, and 
Evelyn is its idolized mistress, and they are very 
happy—happier, perhaps, for the time of 








T am on no account to be disturbed.” 


« And his daughter ?” 


waiting, which seemed so painful to them, and 
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as Lecnroniele' their history Evelyn ‘bends ‘over 
my shoulder and whispéts’ that I am ‘to addishe 
has -never orice regretted the Romanee of 
Brighton! Pier. 





———— OOOO 








RUBY RAYLAND. 
a) rey 


Tue well-dressed multitude moved:slowly up 
the aisles of the dim» ehureh, with -its costly 
architecture. 

And among them,:under theiwing: of her city- 
bred cousin, Ruby!Rayland walked along ihalf-, 
timidly, and felt.glad When /she was safély ‘en- 
sconced in one corner of the family pew, -which, 
was in acomspicuous »place, not 4gr from the 
reading-desk. 

In a few moments the Rev. Mr. Howe 
stepped into view from a sitle vestry, in flowing 
white vestments, that lent a-certain ideal grace 
to his rather maasive but welkproportioned 
form. 

More than one feminine heartfluttered:-qnickly 
as brighteyes lookedupon his:fine,|gémial face; 
for the popular city preacher was a bacitelor, 
though, it was hoped, not a confirmed-one. 

The deep-toned organ sounded, and the choir 
in the gallery burst forth ina glad! Easter: an- 
them. 

The music rolled melodiously upward, end 
died in the dim arches-and-vamlted, roof. 

Ruby sat beside her Cousin Mande,:motionless: 
but with dittie thrills of .delight;steating along 
her nerves. 

Could it be:possible thatthe was-at Jast ‘in 
the city to:which she had looked forward «so 
eagerly for the last six months, actually sitting 
in Mr. Howe’s church ? t 

She had so longed to'see ‘hisn, .had -héard so 
much of his\fame. She had‘read-hissermonsin 
the papers that came to her villaye-home among 
the Hampshire hills,. amd they,-had seemed’ to 
her like grand poems ; not'the least-bit like the 
dry, prosaic discourses to which she lad listened 
from childhood from Parson Smith; who -was 
really good and true in heart @nd life, but 
dreadfully-eommonplace inthis ideas. 

How noble'this hero of hers leoked,. How 
high aboveher he seemed. How to be even 
sitting so near him/made her. feel of’some more 
importance:in the world. She -thoaght how 
delighted her/ particular friend, Bertha Moere, 
would feelto be in her shoes, for Bertha, was 
hero-worshiper ‘like herself... Her eyes ,.grew 
brighter and her cheeks flushed softiy.with. her 
happy thoughts. 

The morning service ended, the-silver plates 
were passed around for Baster (offerings, the 
announcements made, and then Mr. Howe 
launched upon the full tide of-an eloquent dis- 
course. What a! grand; deep, thrilling voice he 
had! Ruby’s heart bounded sé#ill more gladly. 
To read his sermons was to.lese one-half of the 
pleasure. What a delightful thing. it must be 
to hear him every Sunday. 

She glanced sideways at her Cousin Maude. 
She did not look at all, enthusiastic, Ruby 
thought, while she:felt like clapping. her hands 
with delight. 

She-was the daughter of the village doctor in 
Ashdale, amd had had: from childhood the 
keenest relish for books and all intellectual 
pleasures. She had ransacked among her 
father’s old college books,and pored over them; 
had read Shakespeare until she was familiar 
with nearly every passage; had attended the 
course of lectures held every winter in the 
Ashdale Hall,all of which had fostered a desire 
for a freer, broader life in the great world with- 
out. So when her aunt, Mrs, Bentley, who had 
spent the hot summer days in the retirementof 
Ashdale, invited her to come next winter and 
have a taste of city life, Ruby’s delight knew no 
bounds, and not the least of her gladness ‘was 
that she should see Mr. Howe, whose fame was 
on every tongue, and also hear him speak. ‘| .. 

She had brought with her quite a sum/of 
money which she hat cavefully hoarded, and her 
Cousin Maude hadassisted ier tolay someof:it out 








_ THI WONDONOREAUBR.. 


to! make herselfpresemtdble. Andiwhemshe pat 
“On the stylish hat andwarm, furstrimmeddseloak, 
and buttoned the soft, delicately-tinted ‘kids 
‘upon her shapely, dimpled. Hands, » Mande: 
{thought what a pretty little creature cher 
eduntry cousin really was. 

The minister, looking in the direction of the 
Bentley pew, where Mauile ‘saterett in her fair, 


‘pladiylike stateliness, with a soft white plume 


dtopping lightly over the golden hair above her 
white brow, noted thelittle white.rose in her, 
‘shadow, and wondered whose was the new face 
ed pure and sweét in the “dim, religious light.” 
And even.in the -midst of the eloquent discourse 
whose “thoughts ‘thrilled ‘the hearts “of ‘his 
lidteners as‘they cdme ‘Warm and “ardént from 
his own, he shone how tiuch she looked like 
his little sister, bel, Who Was now sleep’ 
under the daisies in ‘thie obseure ridck that: 
‘been the home of ‘his -boyhood. 

‘© How did you eyjoy hearing Mr. Howe ?” her, 
aurnt‘asked, kindly, on her réturn ftom church. | 

‘Oh, so thuch, aunt! And ‘the music Was 
delightful ; Inever enjoyed myself so mu¢h in 

Pe. .! i 

And her flushed cheeks and shining eyes bore 
witness to the truth ofhéranswer, You see she 
was an enthusiastic; impressionable little thing, 
ahd, to her yearning. mind,. the day had’ been'a 
rare delight. Maude looked at her with a quiet. 
smile “hovering “ardtnd her motith; she was. 
evidently not one of the enthusiastic Kind. 

Atew days afterwards! Mr. Howe dtoppedin 
at Mrs. Bentley’s. He'was-in'the abit of ¢all- 
ing ‘there every ‘day, ine wiconventional sort 
of way. Mrs: Bentley's \oliest ‘dawghter, a 
sweetsfaced, youthfal widow, lad-come’to spend 
a\ few weeks with ‘her mothér, and “hed: just 
‘atrived. 'She had with era lovely, vicletseyed 
little daughterof three ‘sumniers, ‘who ‘in time 
would be the exact counterpart of her Aunt 
Maude. ‘The “lady and Mr. Howe were old 
acquaintatices. 

* You ;must gome upstairs and. see .my 
darlmg,” .she said, when ‘he.arose to depart, 
after.a, pleasant ‘little chat with the ladies in the 
parlour, ‘I would bring: herdown, only I think 
a\child tetains its artlessness lohger if -it is mot 
held up.for inspection,.or made aware, that. it is 
the object of notice.” . i 

They went upstairs together, and Mrs. Went- 
worth opened thé door of the pretty room which, 
had been converted into a nursery... The little 
nutsery-maid was not ‘to ‘be ‘seen, but on the 
catvet, which’ was ‘strewn’ with playthings, ‘sat: 
Ruby im careless, girlish abanddument, ‘her’ 
brown hair all unboutid ‘and.‘hanging’ loosely’ 
about her face. And among “the lruriant 
tresses ‘the little child was running riot, and 
“making believe” tocombit out fair'and smooth. 
But'she only sucteeded in making it tangle still 
more, and, when the door opened, ‘the two were 
laughitig in contert. 

Ruby ‘saw who was with Mrs. Wentworth 
through’ the straggling locks that the child Had 
combed ‘over her face, and ‘felt dréadfully 
ashamed ‘that'the dignified iministér should see 
her in such a plight. 

“Why, Ruby!” the lady said, in accents of 
surprise, as they came forward. ‘Where is 
Jennie ?” 


“She asked to go out ‘a little while on an‘ 


errand, and [ told: her I would take care of 
Blanche,” Ruby said, shaking back the locks 
from ‘her burning, face, and disclosing to. the 
clergyman’s view the sweet:face he had noticed 
on Sundaiy. 

He didnot seem a bitdignified’or terrible, she 
thought, as the Jady said : 

“Mr. Howe, this is onr Cousin Ruby, Miss 
Ravland.” 

He stooped to where:she sat.: ‘She hadh’t'the 
presence of mind to rise, and her little hand lay 
a tomentin tis broad, white palm, and’ she felt 
half: confused and haif pleased, and her heart 
fluttered so that she could hardly breathe. 

Mr. Howe sat down, and, taking Blanche apon 
his. knee; began to talk to her’»in spleasant 
fashion, and Ruby was glad of a chance'to'get 
up-andirun out of the?room, to arrange ‘her 
dishevelled locks and to hideher confusion. 


) spared. 





Mrs. Wentworth talked im: her pleasant, lady- 
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like: matner,/and Mr.!Howe iremared cthatithe 
ehild would in time be the exact cownterpart:of 
ve 








her Aunt Manitie. But swinenche took *tisilea 
vanidywent back to ‘his snug quarters ‘his thoughts 
reverted ‘to the sweetefaced ogirl they called 
Miss Rayland, and again he thought. how «much 
sheiseemed like hie dittle lost sister Mabel, 

The next: Sunday;ias Ruby sat in ‘churcly ther 
cheeks(fairly barned with the:réecollection of the 
nursery scenepandishe didn't Gare to lift her 
eyes ‘to the speaker's faee until half the service 
wasiover. 

The bright, crisp‘ winter dixys went by,-exch 
filled ‘with some new pleasure to our little Raby, 
‘She’ attentted any concerts, «where >prima 
donnas warbled‘stwaims of richestmelody.; went 
to 'see “the: »imperséndtions ‘of Shakes» ‘are’s 
heroes ‘an doheroines, .over ‘whose‘deeds sne had 
adteamed for years; ‘visited art galleries ‘und 
libraries and other’ places iof absorbing imterest 
to her ; azid! with the enlargement of her herizon 
began to feeleatarger ‘life throbbing)in'her' veins. 
Her: letters to: her parents'and to Bertiia Moore 
were full of glowing acooutits of ‘ler ‘enjoyment 
and 6f the extreme Kindness ‘of ber aunt: and 
cousins. ‘ 

She tad not been an imntite of the Bentleys’ 
luturious: hone 'very long before’ she begun to 
remark the frequent, infortndl visits “of Mr. 
Howe, and to understand vaguely ‘that he ‘was 
supposed'to be'interested'in Maude. 

he thought sontetimes, when ‘she ‘looked at 
her beautiful, statelycousin, what’a hatidsome 
couple they would make. 

“If they could only be married while "I am 
shere, and ‘I could be one of ‘the bridesmaids,’ she 
‘thought, ‘hér eyés brightening with the’ passi- 
bility-of the onour which would immortalise her 
at home. ** But she wouldn't have ‘poor ‘little 
simpie'me ‘for. bridesmaid,” shereflected. “I 
should ‘be sare*to make ‘soite blunder.” 

She liked her Cousin “Maude, but -she"was a 
little ‘afraid of her. 

She was always kind'to her, but never let her 
come near ‘her, ‘nevercaressed her or éalled her 
pet mames, as her aunt and Mrs: Wentworth 
sometimes: did. 

She ‘had'the same ‘quiet, distant: way’ with ‘all 
the family. 

Bot one'day Ruby, who was ‘in’ the ‘parioar 
when Mr. Howé was dnmounced, noted the deli- 
cate rose-tint in her cousin’s cheek’ deépén éon- 
siderably, although theré was no chanve'in the 
caini ‘stateliness of her manner when he entéred. 
‘Ruby wondered if she éver eried, or laugtied, or 
got excited through “dnd through, Ake ‘she 
‘did. ' 

‘But ‘then ‘she’s dlderthan T am ”—Maude 
was twehty-five—“and ‘has ‘got ‘ovér ‘all’ such 
‘foolish, girlish ways, I ‘wonder if I shall be 
like her in, let ‘the see, séven years ; that ‘will 
‘make ‘meas old as'she'is. But I don’t believe I 
‘want to’ever be so distant and statély, though I 
shoul Tike'to be as beautiful.” 

' Whenever Mr, Howe met Ruby he spoke 
kindly atid pleasantly‘to her, andthe awe with 
which she had at first regarded him, was. super- 
seded by a ‘sort of reverential love, .as she felt 
the warm outgoings of his kind, genial heart, 
which no ‘aniount of worldly popularity could 
freeze. . 

But acloud was gathermg. Toward springa 
terrible epidemic broke out inthe city, and 
raged with pitiless fury.among the, poorer class 
who were the, objects.of a benevolent society 
connected with Mr. Howe’s chureh., It did, not 
spare the richer ones,'but did its fearful work in 
many beautiful homes. 

Mr, Howe went éverywhere among thesick 
and dying, his great heart’ brimful- of love and 
pity, like the Master whom he-séerved. Many a 
dying eye closed peacefully, and upon’ many a 
dead face a sweet smile hovered, brought there 
by the tender words ‘ef:comfort from ‘his-lips. 

Many asorrowing heart-was comforted by him, 
for to all he,was an angel of sympathy. 

Maude and Ruby, following where ‘he lec, 
had been busy all the time, and had ministered 
to the wants of ‘thany. And they had been 

The ‘worst was ‘over, and ‘still the 
shadow of sickness or death had not-fallen upon 
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Howe bad. seemed torbear.a. charmed life. 

Late one afternoon, he, .d ped) into Mrs. |: 
Bentley’s for a ,snort, call. e had not ‘been | 
there for quite along ti 


time. 2 cates 
“My dear Mr. Howe!? Mrs. Bentley, ex-|,Maude, who was very weil informed on all such 


claimed. ‘Are you not nearly worn out 

“J am rather tired, but I think rest will, 
bring. me all.right.in a few.days,” he said, with 
a very faint smile. ‘ P 

Soon Maude entered and,gave jhim ‘her hand 
in her own stately fashion; then Ruby, who 
reached out hers ‘impulsively,.and they.all sat, 
down and discussed the scenes through which 
they:had sor tly passed. j 

a feel wakes Ghana.” Mr. Howe said, at’ 
length, passing his:hand over his brow, “ a sort, 
of dizziness.” , > 

Mrs. Bentley hastened to give*him a ;glass of. 
wine. w,! 

“Tshall be better now, I think. Thank you,” 
he said, making an. attempt to smile as he: 
handed back the glass, . 

But he.did not fgel better, and Mrs. Bentley 
prevailed upon him to lie down a while, and con- 
ducted.him toa pleasant.chamber., - 

In a.short time it .was,evident that he showed. 
symptoms of the dreadful disease that had laid, 
low so many,and a physician was called in haste, | 
who looked upon him; gravély, but prepared 
medicines. and left them: with special directions. 

The next time he called the patient was de- 
lirious. The disease had seized upon. his strong 
frame, and the man of,science-shook his head. 
and declared that.it would be a close encounter 
with the great. yanquisher. 

For weeks-hé tossed: on-his.pillow.and _ faved: 
in ne delirium. mhad.the pong rey guciens 
tender nursing ;and 5) t care that love 
could bestow, aaa e hearts of the people, 
which were knit to. his .in, closest. sympathy, 
uttered fervent. prayers for,his recovery. 

Mrs. Bentley, and, Maude were indefatigable, 
in their care. It.seemed strange but he would 
call piteously for Ruby ; and when she stood be- 
side him, and laid her, cold, soft hand on his 
fevered brow, the wandering soul seemed to 
recognise her presence, and he would grow calm, 
Somehow Maude’s touch seemed to make him 
more restless, and;then she .would stand back 
as stately:as. ewer, but hurt.inwardly,.and give 
place to Ruby. : ; 

For days his life hung,in fhe. balance; the 
slightest breath.might turn the scales in, the 
wrong direction.. Then the crisis was past, and 
he opened his eyes, with: the old’ expression in 
their dark ,depths, and, fixed them upon Mrs. 
Bentley’s face as she stood by his bed. ~The 
doctor came forward, ’ ; 

“He will revive now,’ .he.said, softly, and 
Maude and.Ruby, listening,in the next room for 
his verdiet, heard the.joyful words. 

“Whereis Ruby? .I thought she was here,” 
the sick man said, faintly ; and Ruby came and 
placed her hand ligh}ly. on ;his, forenead, when 
he heaved aydeep sigh of content, and sank into- 
slumber. ° , 

The joyfulnews was sptead around, and many 
a fervent “ Thank God !” was uttered. by hearts 
filled with, gratitude... :, ‘ 

But Mande, hearing that. his first sane words 
were for Ruby,. went; to her room and indulged 
in a fit of violent weeping, then dried her eyes 
and reappeared, as impassive as ever. 

During the first, days of -his. convalescence,, 
when he was too weak to taise a finger, he would 
have no.other nurse but Ruby, and. she, only 
too.glad to know that she was necessary to him, 
would wonder, sometimes, if she was not réally 
dreaming, or if, this weak,invalid dependent 
upon her, forthe slightest, attention was r 
the great, Mr, Howe, whom she had idealized in 
her villagehome.; . . . 

As he grew stronger he began to show more. 
desire for the society of .Maude and Mrs, Went- 
worth, and the former gratified him, with a sort’ 
of constraimtnew to her. “He hadnever showed 


her any particular attention, but he had, made } 


up his mind that among, all the ladies of his 


acquaintance .she. w: i 
foneae she. was the one he most desited 


theBentley,mansion , All breathed freer. Mr. | but they were building him a rectory, and he 


was expected to marry—and, well—a. man of 
thirty-six ought to be married if he ever.in- 
tended to be. So he asked less and less for 
Ruby, and discussed literature and art with 


subjects. 

Late one afternoon—he expected to be moved~ 
to his bachelor quarters in a few days—they 
wére seated together in a sm@illgprivate parlour, 
talking over the poets. 

“I shall ask her to x mae when I am 
fully recovered,” was fi ém the amder- 
current of his thoughts; dis Manner toward 
Maude was not ‘like that of a lovers ‘ 
Ruby, not kwowing they were.-in the aom,; 
pushed open the door quickly, but: oF 
them a quick ‘flush overspread her ith 
a hurried “I beg your pardon !” @hewlosdiithe 
door again. 

The flash of sudden interest’ th jinto 
his face did not escape ‘the motice @t Miwutic.. 
‘Her eyes had been opening for sometime, y 

she ever called 


fine, noble @ace? She thought not. She 


| solved to sifttthe matterat once. ‘He hall sixownt 


@ (preference for Ruby4fi the \delintimn of fever 


and the w ss of Agiaiseence. Did ‘that, 
preferencdatt Tae oe 

ve Rubydsilediing: ately,” shewaid: 
“She willaneed 'theiair ative hills bdfore 
she is herself agen (one oe 

“T have ® wo tmyuelt,”’ ihe said, in a 
constrai ne and dhange of manner woth 
Maude, ime y, notiodd. “IT, 
am afraid it wwe'litevi@ntber while Twas ill. 
‘No doubt Tf eople sometimes | 


are,” he said, @@6h ia smile. | ! 
«You used Sraibseeliver nearly) yer 
said, with ; 


when she was nl pwou,’’ Maude 


rue. % fi : 
“You love ther, Mr. |Biowe te che ‘said, ih a 


half-whisper. © 


He started, lodksedseortfitiged and 


boy in love affairs. he 
««T—I—” he stammered. “ What will you. 
think of me, Miss Bentley ? 
. tending to ask you to be my wite.” — 

‘«T am not the one to make you happy,” she 
said. “She could fill your heart. I could not. 
I'should ‘be, proud tobe your, wife, but neither 
you nor I could be happy. in such, a: union.” 

He caught her white, jewelled hand, and 
pressed .it;reverently to his lips. 

“I respect you so highly, and thought L loved 
you+—until lately that child has somehow crept 
into my heart... She always reminded.me of my. 
dead sister Mabel. But I shall always remem- 
ber you.as.a queen. among women.” 

A faint ¢olour stole into her creamy cheeks, 
from which the blood had.receded with the effort 
she had made, to be noble and unselfish. 

«Let me send her to you,” she said, glad to 
escape ;,and,she walked out. of the room, her 
silken skirts: trailing on.the ricli carpet. 

The,.big, child-like heartof the man she left 
behind throbbed.with strange emotions. 

‘‘ Mr. Howe,wishes,to sée you, Ruby.” 

She looked .up, hali-frightened, the ready 
blush .mounting; ‘to her cheéeks.. There was 
something in Maude’s manner that she did not 
understand. The latter took her hand and led 
her, to the door of theparlour. She went in half 
hesitatingly. ; ; 

“ My cousin said you wanted to see me,” ‘she 
said, doubtfully. 

«Come here,’ .he said,, reaching. out both 
hands towards her... ; [ 

She advanced slowly. 

*« Ruby !” 

The rich voice was soff and low, and the 
tender intonation set Ruby’s heart throbbing 
fnriously. A strange, half-giddy, half-delirious 
feeling stéle over her ax he drew her down inito 


sngh a ‘look as thatiin ifs 


her blue eyes @m his fmee, ignoring this dust, 
: YI 


words. 

A high colourias vividew'the fever'fiugh ome 
over his fase; \he..com@@ mot meet. iher #yes 
steadily. incts wexeswitt~and 
t ¢ 


“TI love you, Ruby !” 

Surelyynever in Jove’s history had heart beat 
with sucha tymultuous throbbing as did Ruby’s. 
Shewas eave now that she had been dreaming 
all ‘fhe time, ana ‘the waking-up time would 
comenow -in.afew moments. 

*« Will you lbe way little wife, Ruby ?” 

And she,q@otipiétely overcome by this time, 
laid her ‘and cried with over- 
charged fedkimgs. 

“ What! ctyingi? “Ameyou.sorry that I love 
you?” he said, liftingiterwsweet, blushing face 
so ‘that he could ledkiattoiher eyes. 

“No, no! Butitiieadlieowtramge—so unex- 
pected—so’sweeb!!” aibeamid. 

Ana so Mr. How ‘eCity lion, won a 


little wild rose foriidis ‘bride dmdipeople won- 
deredat‘his choigs: Att Aiis-liveart was ssecure 
with his treasure; qe ihe Gi awit care for 
i m. > 









déveloped into- a mdiile, <adlfsuoriliicins 
women, waft hélper Tor ter Busbemih; amd the 
people pher-as \they,could.gxeverthwve! loved 
‘her Co Mave. 
Ruby’s\patents were provdlaaial at (fhe: 
hweeult.of Her visit to the ity. “Bat I always 
‘knew shé was fit.tomarry thelbestiin ‘the land,” 
her father said, withfond pride, 
Bertha Moovewisite*her in heriéity home/and 
‘back, prowé ‘to ‘tell of ther friend, Mrs. 
owe. und Beby, a happy, ihonourdd ‘wife, 
often thitks /of ‘the time whenihe dreamed of 
the distinction #f ‘being even be eamna of 


Mrs. Howe ! 
| anguemnenanernr ane lemimasimimmate, 
_© SPMCOAST SUPERSTITIONS. 


O.up ‘Wives bythe sea-coust holdmany super- 
stitiens concerning tthe “iugllow-sounding and 
mystesious main.” ‘Dhus, Dickens'tells as that 
Bar ‘gabiored in His Gying uritil the ‘tern of 
the) fide, when, the tide goimt, ont, /Barkis went. 
out wpith ‘it. ‘In New Englamd/it iis unlucky ‘to 

jim ‘the wane of theameon orwt-/fhe 


. Whe | kilt 
man who could sway thifisands 6 by Ais | as. tide; the 1 giifink in the 
intellectual gifts, was theiweniest umsepinieticn tall in i AReter in tae diimmenpot evaporates 
“fare 


rapidly. over ie fre when the tide is 
“dead low.”  Stisanilucky to eat fish from the 


I have been it-4 head downward; it drives away the fish from 


the shores. “To tell the stage of the tide with- 
outgoing ‘to the beach, look in a cat’s eyes; the 
pupil of every intelligent cat’s eye is elongated 
when the tide is at the flood. Never counta 
eatch of fish until Gite Gay’s |work or sport is 
done, otherwise the sport is spoiled. Similarly, 
the farmer never counts*his-lambs until the 
season for their dropping is over. 

Btit it is not alone in’ rural communities that 
mén ‘and wotien keep wp customs and rites 
founded on Pagan superstitions. Among the 
ancieht Greeks and Romans it was a common 
custom forthe bridegroom to’give his bride, on 
the. wedding - day, & considerable’suin of money, 
by way of purchase of herself. From ‘this olf 
usage, ndo‘doubt, we have derived the custom of 
making wedding ‘présénts under whick so many 
people groan. ‘The ancient Sixons gave a be- 
trothal ring, ‘or dther gift, which was ‘called a 
“wed,” and from ‘whith ‘we'have derived a very 
charming word. Fifth Avenue throws an old shoe 
after the depatting “bride. Is this ‘because 
sterner fotefathers ordtined that the bride- 
groom: shotild tap his: new-niade wife on the 
head with his shoe’as'a ‘token of submission to 


her lord? 
—_—_oOooOo 


Knupp, of Essen, the ‘great German ‘gun~ 
maker, has stirred’ the bile of the members of 
the Tron and Stéeél Tnstitute by his refusal ‘to 
allow them to visit his works. ‘Corisidering that 
much of his success has been achieved ‘by. the 
English’ “workmen” ‘in his employ, ‘and that 
these’ gentlemen, whether inembers ‘of the In- 


visit works in this country, Krupp’s treatment 








He had not been very enthusiastic about it, 


a Seat besidé him: 


of the Institute is shabby in’the extreme, 





stitute or not#are never refused permission to 
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[PARTING WOERDs. ] 


EDITH’S ERROR. 


—_—@e— 


An uneasy expression came into Edith More- 
ton’s face as she read, and she let the book drop 
into her lap. 

“‘Whatever dims thy sense of truth,” she 
softly repeated, while her troubled gaze went 
wandering out over the green fields, thickly 
starred with buttercup and daisy. 

The summer breeze gently swayed the lace 
curtains at the open window; the canary sang 
his little, monotonous song over and over; the 
kitten lay curled in a square of golden sunshine, 
beauty and harmony environed the young lady, 
who herself completed the picture. 

Seated in a low easy-chair before the window, 
with fair face and graceful figure, she looked 
the embodiment of peace and sweet content. A 
cool-looking .dress of neutral-tinted muslin, 
trimmed and ruffled to the extremest demand of 
fashion, a heavy-hearted, velvety white rose 
nestled among the laces on her bosom and 
another in the crisp waves of her hair, adorned 
with peculiar fitness the beauty of the delicate 
yet spirited face that was turned toward the 
open window with a wistful sadness in the large 
blue eyes. 

One elbow rested on the arm of the chair, the 
hand supporting a blue and gold volume that 
the young lady had been perusing with inte- 
rest. 

The open sleeve had fallen back, displaying an 








arm round, firm and snowy white, with dis- 
tracting little dimples at the exquisitely turned 
wrists. 

On the first finger of the same hand glittered, 
with restless scintillation, a diamond ring, and on 
this ring the young lady’s eyes finally settled, 
with the troubled look deepening in them. 

“What else could I do?” she said, softly, 
while she turned the ring round and round on 
her slender finger with a nervous motion. “He 
was so abrupt and impetuous, and I did not 
want to offend him ; they would have been so 
angry if I had. I did not mean to accept him, 
really, only to temper my refusal; but hewasso 
decided that it must be yes or no. Is it possible 
that I said yes, and let him put this ring on my 
finger? Oh, how I despise myself! And now 
Maryand Lawrenceareso delighted, and so deter- 
mined that the only course before me is to write 
to Rufus and give him back his promise, be- 
cause another has bidden higher for me. Poor 
Rufus! what would not he give me if he could? 
He thinks a palace the only fitting residence for 
me, and I must reward his love and trust by 
breaking his heart. I can’t and I won’t ! Mary,” 
she said, aloud, and speaking with excitement as 
a lady entered the room, “I cannot write to 
Rufus—indeed, indeed I cannot !’”” looking plead- 
ingly into the other’s face. 

Disappointment and vexation were thereon 
depicted. 

** Very well,” responded Mary, otherwise Mrs. 
Grover, icily ; “suit yourself by all means. But 
may I ask how you intend to extricate yourself 


— 


from your peculiar situation? If you cannot 
write to Rufus, you must give Mr. Atherton back 
his ring, and what will you tell him? That you 
only took it to see how it would seem to be en- 
gaged to two men at once? I must say,” she 
added, with some heat, “‘that you have made a 
pretty mess of it.”’ 4s é‘ 
pause. 

Mrs. Grover walked to her work-stand, and, 
selecting some bright-coloured worsteds, began 
stitching nervously, watching Edith meanwhile 
very stealthily. 

To hersister’s accusation Edith had returned 
neither yea nor nay. . 

She perfectly agreed with her ; she had made 
a mess of it. 

But was she wholly to blame? 

She liked peace, and she liked to please 
people, and especially she liked’ to please her 
sister and her sister’s husband, who had always 
been so kind to her. 

The only home she had ever had was with 
them; she had come to her sister’s house when 
she left boarding-school, and had been warmly 
welcomed there. 

Mrs. Grover, who had not seen her younger 
sister for three years, was surprised when a 
young lady, pretty, accomplished, and dressed 
like a fashion-plate, presented herself with her 
lu one evening on her doorstep. It is 
pans it she had expected her, and knew that 
as a child she had been sufficiently pretty; but 
her beauty came upon ‘her like a new revelation, 
and she at onceresolved that Edith must marry 
well; position and wealth must be given in 
exchange for so much beauty and style. 

This been three years previous. Disap- 
pointment, therefore, was a feeble word to use 
for Mrs. Grover’s lacerated feelings when, a 
year or so after Edith had taken up her abode 
with them, it came about that she had engaged 
herself to a young man without money, posi- 
tion, or influential friends—a young man stand- 
ing ew alone, yet hopeful, strong, and self- 
reliant 


After a while Mrs. Grover and her husband 
had given a vexed consent to their engagement, 
and Rufus Campbell had gone to London, where 
he knew there was a Atiod hanes for enterprise 
and thrift. Mrs. Grover hoped that time and 
absence would eradicate his image from Edith’s 
heart, and that by good generalship she might 
yet see her suitably married. By being suitably 
married she meant éasy catriages and high- 
stepping horses; dinner parties and diamonds, 
together with all the other etceteras that go to 
making pleasurable the lives of that delectable 
part of humanity called the “upperten.” Mrs. 
Grover had neither carriages nor diamonds, but 
she saw no reason why Edith should not have 
them, provided she was willing to accept the 
goods the gods provide. For right here in their 
midst, as time passed,'there came a gentleman 
endowed with all the good things aforesaid. 
His name was Atherton. He had bought 
a large place in the locality known as Woodbine 
Lodge, as it was more generally called. This 
place had been renovated at great expense, and 
was now a shining light in the county. 

From the first Mr. Atherton had admired 
Edith ; her gentle efforts to discourage him had 
only added to her charm in his eyes; report had 
long since given them to each other; and Mrs. 
Grover had planned and waited as one not with- 
out hope, and now her hope and patience seemed 
about to be rewarded, for only yesterday Mr. 
Atherton had asked Edith to share with him 
his big house and his ten or twelve thousand per 


annum. 

And Edith had, somehow, in trying to say no 
tenderly—trying to say no and still keep him 
her friend— her answer construed into yes, 
and afterward she had not the heart to explain, 
to tell this man, who seemed so delighted to 
bestow on her all the goodly things in his pos- 
session, that he had mistaken her, to pull off 
the sparkling ring he had already put on her 
finger and tell him distinctly that she had long 
ago promised to marry another. You see Edith 
oreton’s great weakness lay in a certain inde- 
cision of character; this, and her desire to please 
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others, had now involved her in this “ peculiar 
situation,” as Mrs. Grover tersely called it. 

After some time, Mrs. Grover having watched 
Edith’s saddened face and grown sorry for her 
hasty words, spoke again, in a kindly voice: 

« Edith, be reasonable; I believe from my 
heart that you like Harris Atherton quite as well 
as you do Rufus Campbell; and I should think 
that writing to Rufus to tell him that you have 
changed your mind would be easier than to tell 
a man like Mr. Atherton that you were already 
engaged to another when he asked you to marry 
him.” . 

Edith winced visibly, but after a few minutes 
made answer: 

“Mr. Atherton is rich and prosperous, and 
surrounded by friends; Rufus is poor, and you 
are all against him ; he has only his trustin me. 
Shall I rob him of. even that ?”’ And she fixed 
her questioning eyes on her sister’s face, while a 
pink flush came into her cheeks and made her 
fairer still. Mrs. Grover answered, coldly : 

“ You will do as you chosse, of course.” 

After a little pause she added : 

“Do you expect Rufus back at any definite 
period, Edith ?” 

Edith only replied by a despondent shake of 
the head. 

«Then it will most likely be some years be- 
fore he is in a position to marry,” Mrs. Grover 
said, reflectively, as though pursuing a train of 
thought. ‘ You have waited two years already ; 
you must be a patient woman, or else very much 
in love.” 

Edith started as Mrs. Grover made these re- 
marks, and the pink flush gradually deepened 
to an unbecoming crimson. 

“What does Mary mean ?” she said to herself. 
“Are they tired of me? Is that why they are 
so anxious I should marry Mr. Atherton? 
They have always been so kind; ought I to 
marry Mr. Atherton, since their hearts seem so 
set on it ?” 

Here Mrs. Grover broke in again. 

“Edith,” she said, kindly and anxiously, 
“will you promise not to do anything one way 
or the other till Lawrence comes back? He 
will be home by Saturday, certainly. Let every- 
thing go on as it is till then. Surely that is 
not asking much of you.” 

“TI promise,” said Edith, glad that she could 
do so, since her sister had asked her; glad, 
pethaps, too, at having so good an excuse for 
putting off the evil hour of getting rid of one 
of her lovers. 

Then Mrs. Grover left the room and Edith to 
her own reflections. Her thoughts were not 
sweet ones; bitter, rather, and self-aceusing; 
but, such as they were, they were soon inter- 
rupted. 

At first there was the sound of approaching 
voices—shrill, childish voices and sweet, child- 
ish laughter; and soon there burst into the 
room a sturdy boy of ten or eleven, followed by 
two girls a little younger. Meditation was per- 
force at an end. 

‘Auntie Edith! Auntie Edith! What is a 
white lie? Please tell me!” 

“A white lie? What do you mean, child?” 
replied Aunt Edith. 

“Why,” said Flora, the youngest girl, expla- 
natorily, fixing great, eager eyes on Edith’s 
face, “ Eddie told May and me to go down by 
Maine’s grocery and wait awhile, and we would 
hear the loveliest hand-organ, and. we went and 
waited and waited, till we were so tired and 
thirsty, and there was no organ at all ; and Eddie 
says it was only a white lie, and a white lie is no 
harm.” 

“He only told us to go down’ to Maine’s 
grocery to get us outof the way,” broke in May, 
indignantly, “ while he played with a lot of bad 
boys; and I shall tell mamma,” added the young 
lady, with great dignity. 

Eddie looked very shamefaced, but he spoke 
up valiantly. 

“T only said that maybe the man with the 
organ would be at the corner grocery; and I 
thought maybe he would. I have seen him there 
twice lately. How was I to know that two 


of hours waiting for him ?” he finished, reproach- 
fuily apostrophising his sisters. 

** He is a naughty boy to tell stories, is he not, 
auntie ?” 

“Tt was more than a white lie, wasn’t it ?” 
«My dear little innocents,” said Miss More- 
ton, rising and preparing to take herself off, “I 
must refer you to your mamma to settle the dis- 
puted question, and here she is now,” as that 
lady entered. 

Five minutes later Edith Moreton was saunter- 
ing slowly down a narrow lane, with a high, 
broad fence on one side and rows of giant 
willows on the other; the willows made a plea- 
sant shade now that the sun was well into the 
western sky. 

The lane led toadeep, narrow stream, taking 
its sluggish way between high banks, and here 
Edith paused in her saunter. 

The foolish words of the children repeated 
themselves over and over in her mind. 

“A white lie,” she was saying to herself, 
with*eyes fixed on the black water. “A lie 
which is half the truth is ever the blackest of 
lies. Well, my lie was not half the truth, so 
I suppose it is several shades lighter in colour 
on account of being a total one; although I’m 
afraid it was not quite white.” 

Presently she became conscious of something 
moving through the tall grass, and as she 
turned with a little, frightened start there 
bounded to her side a great shaggy brown 
dog. Instinctively she looked around for the 
dog’s master, though she was not by any 
means anxious to see him; for she and the 
dog were old friends, and his master was Mr. 
Atherton. Oh, if she could only get away 
without his seeing her! But the wish was 
quite hopeless, for he had already seen her, 
and was making his way quickly towards her. 

“T really thought you were going to cut me 
and run away,” he said, as, having reached 
the spot where she stood, “in act to fly,” he 
took both hands in his with an air of 
resolute possession very trying to Edith’s 
‘peculiar situation.” ‘Confess that you were 
going to pretend not to see me,” he went on, 
with laughing eyes fixed on her face. 

He had expected her to deny it indignantly, 
but instead she answered never a word, and 
turned her eyes persistently away, while she 
grew “ deeply, darkly, beautifully red.” A look 
of disappointment and uneasy surprise over- 
spread his face, and he loosened her hands. 

“Do I annoy you in any way? Had you 
rather I would go?” he asked, a little con- 
strainedly. 

«“I—oh, no—that is—of course—just as you 
choose!” replied Edith, lucidly. 

The look of pained surprise did not leave the 
young man’s face; and after a moment’s hesi- 
tation he placed himself at her side as, with 
some murmured remarks about home, she began 
to retrace her steps. They paced silently along 
over the sunlit sward; the sweet trill of a bird 
floated down to them from the leafy branches of 
his “ green and beautiful palace hall ;” the big 
shaggy dog trotted demurely ahead ; the silence 
was growing oppressive. Edith felt that some- 
thing must be said. 

«« What fine weather we are having,” she re- 
marked, brilliantly. 

‘Very fine,” was the laconic response. 

Another silence. A prolonged shriek, sharp 
and ringing, cut the clear air. The evening 
train would soon be in. Presently it came 
thundering past ; great volumes of blue smoke 
rolled against the bluer sky, and breaking off 
into fantastic shapes ‘floated away and disap- 
peared. Suddenly Edith was aware that Mr. 
Atherton was close beside her, with searching 
eyes fixed on her face. 

“ Edith,” he said, speaking very gently, 
‘what is wrong? Are yousorry for the answer 
you gave me yesterday ?” 

Edith looked up with a gasp: here was a 
chance such as she never expected to have, a 
chance to retrieve that unfortunate mistake; 
why, oh, why did she give that idiotic promise 
to Mary? 

** If youdo not like me as well as you thought 





great girls like you would stand there a couple 


you did,” pursued the young man, with a sort 





of ® choke in his voice, “ for God’s sake tell me 
so !” 

Edith’s heart gave her a compunctious stab; 
she glanced quickly up at his whitening face, the 
pain she saw there was too much for her. 

“Oh, Idolike you!” she cried, reaching a 
friendly hand out to him ; and as she spoke there 
came a rushing sound as Master Eddie, in hot 
pursuit of the dog, precipitated himself upon 
thescene. They were quite at the gate now, 
oo or young man said, smiling broadly in his 
relief : 

** You shall tell me this evening what was the 
matter ; you frightened me so horribly, I was 
sure you were about to jilt me.” , 

He took his departure, never dreaming how 
— he came to the truth in that last remark of 

is. 
* * * * » 


It was two days later. The returned Mr. 
Grover stood waiting in the hall—being a man, 
he was waiting very impatiently. 

He was in a mackintosh, and held an umbrella 
in his hand. 

Outside the rain poured steadily down, inside 
there was the whoop of playful children, at pre- 
sent subdued by the knowledge of their sire’s 
presence in the house, but destined to break 
forth in full blast as soon as he was gone. 

Perhaps it was the head-splitting noise which 
she knew to be in store for her to-day—the chil- 


dren being debarred by the rain from exercising . 


their lungs out of doors—or perhaps it was the 
down-heartedness engendered by the gloomy sky 
weeping plentiful tears, the silent birds and 
drowned flowers, that had drawn an answering 
gloom on Edith’s face. 

She came down the stairs and gave her 
brother-in-law a sealed envelope on which was 
written the address of Rufus Campbell. 

Mr. Grover placed the letter in his pocket and 
went. 

He and Mrs. Grover had their will. Mrs. 
Grover’s entreaties and Mr. Grover’s cutting 
sneers had prevailed. Edith had written to 
Rufus Campbell—had told him that she could 
not fulfil her engagement. She did it with 
tears and bitter self-contempt, but still she did 
it. 

Now, surely, they would leave her alone—now 
she might enjoy such peace as her conscience 
allowed her. 

She shut herself in her room and watched the 
pouring rain, the wind-lashed boughs of the 
willow, and felt glad that it was not a pleasant 
day. She could not bear the jubilant gladness 
of sunshine and singing birds and blossoming 
flowers to-day. 

There came the patter of childish feet on the 
stairs, and a voice called at her door: 

“Please, Auntie Edith, mother says come 
down. Mr. Atherton is here.” 

Edith rose reluctantly and went down. Mr. 
Atherton was alone in the room, walking up 
and down; he stopped as he entered, but did 
not come toward her, nor did he give her greet- 
ing of any sort. Edith’s surprised eyes fastened 
upon his face—what was it she saw there? 
Anger and pain had changed his handsome, 
genial face almost beyond her knowing. There 
was a cold, hard look in his gaze that she could 
not meet, and she turned her eyes uneasily 
away. Then he spoke: 

“T have heard a strange thing, and I have 
come to you for confirmation or—what I pray 
God you may be able to give—a true denial 
of it.” 

He paused, and for the space of a dozen heart- 
beats they looked into each other’s eyes. 

“Thave been told,” he continued, with de- 
liberate slowness, evidently keeping a strong 
control over himself and his eyes devouring her 
face while he spoke, “ that for the last two years 
you have been engaged to Rufus Campbell—is 
it true ?” 

Edith’s pale face was still paler, and her 
heart beat so furiously that it was with an effort 
that she said, king in an altered voice, but 
still quite steadily : 

“TGs.” 

At this brief answer, that rang the knell 
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of his dearest hopes, he.turned aside his face, 
that none might see what was written thereon. 
For a minute or two he stood with clenched 
hands, while lost love and bitter anger and 
black despair battled to the death in his tempest- 
tossed soul. Then, without a word, he turned 
to go, But at the door he stopped, hesitated an 
instant, then came back. 

“ During these last two years,” he said, in.a 
low tone of coneentrated anger, “and especially 
during this last year, when you ew I was 
learning to love you, when I was thinking yon 
so true, so pure, so: infinitely above all 
other women I had ever. known that. you 
seemed little less than an angel to me— 
all this time you were engaged to that man, 
who, trusting you entirely, was bravely trying 
to fight his way to fortune for you; and you”— 
with infinite secorn—* you coolly threw him over 
as soon a& fatter game was within your reach. 
Oh,” he added, through shut teeth,,“‘ you have 
done your work well! You havetaken from me 
all faith in seeming fairness and truth; you 
have shown me that utter falsity may have so 
goodly an outside that never again will I:hope 
to discern between itand the virtue itsimulates. 
You have turned all the sweetness of my life 
into bitterness. Miss Moreton, I wish you joy 
of your work.” 

As if afraid of trusting himself to say more, 
he turned abruptly and left the room. 

Edith still stood on the spot where .she had 
halted when she first entered. During the inter- 
view she had only. spokem once;. one short 
monosyllable had constituted her part of the 
conversation ;.new she was ghastly pale, and.as 


| exchanged a few 





the door closed,a.sort of shiver passed over her ; 
then she tottered, rather than walked, .to the 
sofa, and, flung herself upon it, hiding her 





“ Miss Moreton, mamma ,says please tell me 
if you can come.” 

Having read the note, Miss Moreton replied : 

«Tell your mamma I shall certainly come.” 

When the children, marching two and two, 
had trooped out she again read the note; it was 
only an invitation to take tea with a friend, but 
there was a kindly friendship in each word that 
warmed her heart. 

An hour later she was brushing her shining 
brown hair in one of Mrs. Crawford’s cosy rooms 
and looking at the fair face that smiled back at 
her from the glass. When she was ready to go 
down, Mrs. Crawford herself apppeared, and as 
they passed along the hall she said: 

“ By the way, I forgot to tell you that I had a 
great-surprise this afternoon. A cousin whom I 
haye not seen for years came to see me, and is 
going to spend the evening with us. I hope you 
will like him.” 

They entered the room, and Mrs. Crawford 
formally presented Miss Moreton to Mr. Ather- 
ton. P 

Yes, there could be ino doubt of it—it ‘was 
Harris Atherton. 

Bronzéa@ by the suns of many climes, changed 
by time and travel, still Héith-would have known 
him anywhere. 

They bowed to each other quietly and coldly, 
lite words of greeting, and 
then seated themselves.as far apart as the room 
would allow. 

Mrs. Crawford had great difficulty in keeping 
the ball of conversation rolling. 

Edith thought if the most uncomfortable 
evening that ever she had spent inher life, and 
her.discomfort was not lessened when she found 
that Mrs. Crawford had arranged for Mr. Ather- 


blanched face in her;hhands. Over and over she.| ton to accompany her home. 


heard those words ringing in her ears: “I wish 
you joy of your work!” It almost. maddened 
her to think of what her work had been. With 
contemptible weakness she had allowed herself 
to be turned from what.she knew was right)! 
had discarded the poor lover for the more 
fortunate rich one. Well, she was effectually 
rid of her lovers now, both the rich and. the 
poor. She had.indeed done her work well! 


Three years later Edith Moreton was one of 
the teachers in a large school in a neighbouring 





city. She was trying. by assiduous work, by 
well-directed effort and honest purpose, to wipe | 
out the foolish errors of the past. She had | 
diligently striven to do.her whole duty in. this | 
her chosen work, and. not without success. She 
had made many warm friends, and was far hap- 
pier in her independence .and self-reliant effort | 
than she was in the years ef indulgent ease spent 
under her brother-in-law’s roof.. She was eon- 
scious, too, that these years of trial had made 
her better, stronger, truer to the instincts of her 
nature. At first it was bitter indeed to take up 
her life among total stramgers, and fight-her 
battlealone, and the bitterness was enhanced 
by the remorseful memory of the two men who 
had loved her and whose lives she had blighted. 
Not blighted, though,.as far as Rufus Campbell 
was concerned—only shadowed fora time, ;per- 
haps, for Edith had again met him; he was 
married and had apparently forgiven her, pro- 
bably because he no longer cared. 

But of Mr. Atherton she had heard nothing; 
he had been abroad for years. Sometimes. she 
thought of him with a dull; ache at. her heart, 
and wondered why the memory of his pain in 
that long-past time hurt her worse than the 
thought of her falsity to Rufus:Campbell. 

Perhaps it was because the latter was .con- 
soled, or perhaps because she neyer knew how 
much he really suffered. 

It was a. sweltering afternoon in August; the 
streak of sunshine let in by the narrow window 
was creeping over the dusty floor in the school- 
room where the teacher was giving the inal 
lesson of the day. It would:soon be the - wel- 
come four o’clock, As the bell for dismissal 
rang a little girl approached the teacher and 
hanced her a dainty little note, saying, m atow 
voice: 





*-Oh,” she cthought, in bitter. mortification, 
“why cannot Mrs. Crawford see thatwe dread 
being left alone together?” 

So she found ‘herself walking along the street, 
her hand resting on Mr. ‘Atherton's arm. 

Utter silence reigned betwéen them ‘till, as 
they began to near'het home, Edith’ ‘found 
courage to speak. 

“Mr. Atherton,” she said, very tremulously, 
“T want to ask your forgiveness for—for——” 
and here her voice failed her. 

‘For any little pain you may have caused me 
in the past, you mean ?”’ ‘he said, with a sort. of 
mournful sarcasm in his voice that :pierced 
Edith’s heart even while it roused her. spirit. 

“TI ask you to forgive me for whatever I 
caused you to suffer, and I ask it humbly,” 
she said, with dignity. ‘Iwas’ weak, foolish, 
childish. You are a man, and strong of put- 
pose. Snrely you cannot feel anger yet against 
so weak a thing as I long ago proved myself 
to be.” 

As she spoke she lifted her eyes, large and 
ddwy, ‘to his, and he, gasing’ mto them, 
replied : 

‘A few hours ago nothmy would have ‘made 
me believe that I could ever f 
have been hearing of -you all this ‘afternoon, and 
your presence has the old witthing spell over 
me. Well,” after a pause, and drawing a deep 
breath, “let us be friends oncé ‘more, since you 
wish it, though I am well aware that on my part 
the com pact'is not a wise one.” 

They had reached Edith’s. home by this time, 
and after some hesitation she diffidently held 
out a pones-mns ie hand, and he took itina 
friendly clasp as ‘he said good night. 

It happened, after this, that they met at first 
occasionally at Mrs. Crawford’s house, or -at the 
houses of other of their acquaintances; but, as 
time passed, wherever Edith went, Mr. Atherton 
generally made his appearance: too. And one 
day, nearly a year later, Edith: again were on, 
her finger a diamond betrothal ring. | After all 
her blunders she. was really going to be mistress. 
of the big house, and.it is to be presumed that 
her sister forgave her accordingly. (But! what 
Edith valued was the steadfast love that. mot 
eak-minded errors-safficed to kill. 


orgive'you ; but I | 


FACETIA. 





STRANGE. 


Tr is @ faet, mot so.generally known as it 
ought-to. be, that;-while some|parties take'a trip 
out, of town to get.a rest, others. do. so to avoid 
one. , —Judy. 
DirveRENces of sex are always remarkable. 
Think of the wide gnif--between having a 
coektail at.a.low bar and having an entail barred 
on a lordly family estate. —Judy. 


SBASONABLE FACT. 


Prorxe who at this time of year travel about 
picking pockets of hops, need not necessarily be 
ieves. — Judy. 


Smite wants to know whether ereamof tartar 
is madefrom milk sold by. ejected mothers-in- 
law? » Judy. 

VERY ‘GNAW-TY. ; 

How is it'that mice are such very clever little 
brutes ?— Well, if you must haveit, becanse they 
gnaw so much. —dJuiy. 


Tuu old man.of the woods is the Aquarium 
ourang-outang, who tries every day to'cut his 
stick. Judy. 


Is it not rather ‘ominous when we ‘read that 
the Premier found himself so much’ at home in 
thé “Isle of Mull’? —Judy. 


Mr. Guapstonge’s Spgcrric.—* Bark.” 

7 —Judy. 
QUESTION, QUESTION! 

Can haughty culture be’ said tebe “high 
training ” ? 

Can 4a railway accident be deseribed as a 
“signal failure”? ? 

Cah your ‘medical man be propetly spoken of 
asa “man of patients,” however great.a hurry 
he may bein? 

Can a glass of bitter beer bewaid to be “a 

Bass relief” ? 
| ‘Can the really best of all bread source be said 
to ‘be—work ? 
Can a bail attack of indigestion be easily dis- 
| posed of by calling tall “sw”? —Judy. 
Tue Priest’s Wit.—Curran once said to 
| Father Leary, “I wish, reverend: father, that 
| you were St. Peter and had the keys of Heaven, 
ecauseplien you cdtild'let nein.” ‘Theshrewd 
and witty priest saw the sarcasm, and turned its 
sharp edge on the sceptic by replying, “ By my 
honour ‘anti cons¢ience, sit, it would be better 
for you that I had the keys of the other place, 
for then I could let‘ you out.” 


“THE GENTLE CRAFT.” 


Preoertor (after adecture): ‘Now, what'dre 
the principal things that are obtained from ‘the 
earth ?” i 

Port ‘(and “disciple of: Izadk’ Walton’’) : 
*-Wortis; sir.” 

Loses fifty marks. —Punch. 


Svacxstion To Sir W. V.. Harcourr.—Site 
for a House of Detention for Juvenile Offenders 
—Try Birchington. . —Punch. 

Piace To Finish Orr a Goury Prrson.— 
Portland. — Punch. 

“SMALL BY DEGREES.” 

“Mayrn’rt I have-some tibre sugar inay tea, 
‘Aunt Georgy ?” 

“Why, you’ ve fiad three lunrps.” 

* Yes, but they melt away so!’ —Porch. 

Wir is the discovety of the Notth Pole like 
an illicit whiskey manufactory ?—Because it’s a 
secret still. 2 * oPuneh. 





‘sUmMING UP. 


Captain: “ What's the charge, sergeant ?” 

Serceant: “This time’s it’s drunisenness, 
sir, But this man. is, the, most trowolesome 
fellow in the regiment, sir. He goes out: when 
he likes, and comes in when he likes, and gets 
drunk then ‘he likes—it fact, he might be a 
horficer !”’ —Punch. 





even her w. 
Fr. 4 





Courrsnir TO Bz AvorpED.—County | court- 
ship. + Punch. 
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Ar Liverpoola young man was charged with 
burglary, he having been discovered stuck in a 
chimney down which he had endeavoured to 
make his way into the house of a pawnbroker. 
Fearing, however, that he might be imjured 
mortar-ly the trapped one yelled “I’m stuc-co !” 
His cries were heardat this cry-sis and a ‘police- 
man fiue to the rescue. But it is no more than 
might be expected that when a man is jammed 
his life should be “ preserved.’”” —Moonshine. 


Proprietor: ‘I ‘say, boy, have you seen a 
horse and cart?” i 
Bor: “No, I ain’t.” 
Proprizeror: “But I left '’em ‘here, ‘you 
know.” 
Bor: * Well, Lain’t got ’em.. You,can search 
me if you like.” —Moonshine. 
Lay Memsers.—Hens. .% +Moonshine. 
A Brancn Bustness.—Bongh-ing to an 
acquaintance. —Moonshine, 
A Yarp Arm.—Three feet. Moonshine. 
Tue man who had a scheme “in his-eye,” has 
since “ worked it out.” —Moonshine. 
Tue man who went off ina rage returned an 
hour afterwards in a.cab. — Moonshine. 
A Sort Biow.—Struck by a thought. 
—Moonshine. 
A Pere Narrater.—The cat-o’-nine-tales. 
—Moonshine. 
Tue Szamstress’s Reet Frrenp.—Cotton. 
—Moonshine. 
An Account Cur-REnt.—W hat Ihave to pay 
for the hire of my dog’s house. 
—Moonshine. 
A Cun-rious Taptz.—The board of green 
cloth. _ shine. 
Nor to se Had on, **Tiex.”—A dog-watch. 
-—Moonshine. 
“Very Lice a WHaAue.”—A ‘party who has 
a “bottle” nose. —Moonshine. 
Tue chief distinction beween Whitby and 
Margate is that the one place is fantous for its 
jet, the other for its jetty. —Moonshine. 
CONUNDEUMS. 
How many ears has “ the.iron horse ?” 
—the engineer. ‘ 
Wur is the vowel “ o ” the only one sounded ? 
Because all the others are in-audible. 
Wuar tree most resembles the remains of a 
fine Havana cigar ? ‘A white ash. 


One 


How is:it that trees can put ona new dress 


without opening their trunks ? 


Because they 
leave out their summer clothing. - 


MEDICAL. 


To Jupy, Mapam,—If you would kindly 
answer the following questions it will be very 
useful to me in my studies : 

1. Do the aristocracy ever suffer from low 
fever ? 

2. Are the old'subject to neu-ralgia ? 

3. Is it-of any use,travellers,adopting Home- 
pathy? 

4. How is it that fishermen seldom, have the 
net-tle rash ? 

5. Does tic-douloureux only affect the impe- 
cunious P ' 

6. Can a Dover’s powder be obtained at 
Calais? : 

7. Is madness among the feline race a species 
of Cat-arrh ? 

8. Would it be advisable to administer 
ars-enic to a male -affticted with chronic 
as-thma ? 

9. Is it excusable on the part of.@ schoolboy to 
describe it as ‘no lark to have the thrush ?’— 
Yours truly, Mepican Strupent. 

—Judy. 

‘Wao was the first poct? and what did he 
compose ?—Frost. A Rime on the Beauties af 
Creation. —dudy. 

APPROPRIATE. 

“fur rage to sce Dr. Tanner is 80 great that 
they run “ cheap *fast” trains.” 

Funny Folks. 


q 


; 


CONTRADICTION OF TERMS. 
THE ourang-outang at the Aquarium is a 
“hit/’? Yetmaturalists say it is a miss. 
—Funny Folks. 
RIGHT TO A T. 


Way is the letter ““t” like a standard work ? 
—Because it is always in type, and never out of 
print. —Funny Folks. 


NO AS-SPURGEON ON HIM. 


Mrz. Spurazron is recovering .fxom his 
rheumatism 3 at least, by rumour-’tis-made out 
that he is. ‘ —Funny Folks. 
Tue Tua-“vonic.”—-The bitter of Gauls. 

—Fanny Folks. 


—_—<<—<— 


LOVH’S POTENCY. 


One beautiful morn, 
After love was born 

In my heart for my pretty Nell; 
We rocked on the tide, 
Sitting side by side 

In the little yacht “ Nancy Bell.” 


We whispered of love, 
Of the stars above, 

We talked of the deeps below, 
And we sang the songs 
That to youth belongs, 

But never the songs of woe. 


Nellie nothing loth, 
We pledged our troth, 
With the sea gulls tirere to hear ; 
And a ring of gold, 
I, the lover bold, 
Tried to place on the finger near. 


But the circlet fell, 

And the “ Nancy Bell” 
Passed over its grave, the while— 
Ah! “there’s many a slip 
*T wixt the cup and lip,” 

I said, with a careless smile. 


But my darling’s eyes, 
So blue and wise, 
Were swimming in heartfelt tears, 
«°?Tis a sign,” she said, 
«That we ne’er shall. wed 
Through the coming months and years !” 


I hushed her fears, 
Kissed away her tears, 
And called in‘a priest that day ; 
And now we laugh, 
As love’s eupiwe.quaff, 
At the “sign” that we charmed away. 


M. A. K. 


STATISTICS. 


Progress or Tenearapuy.—A return from 
New South Wales shows the extent of the elee- 
tric telegraph lines of that. colony during the 
year 1879:. Extent of electric telegraph line 
wivein actual use on December 31, 12,426 miles; 
number of electric telegraph stations om Decem- 
ber $1, 273; number telegraph Ci 
transmitted during the year, 1,175,218; total 
revenue of electric telegraph department for the 
year, £30,490; ‘total ex tare of electric 
telegraph department for the year, exclusive of 
iriterest.on costiof.construction of lines,,£103,923. 
In Berlin the system of underground pipes ‘for 
telegraph wires is now com ‘It‘consists 
of 33,373m. iron pipes and 460m. passages of 
masonry, and contains 155 apertures for. exami- 
nation and repair of the lines. The cost amourits 
to 229,867 marks. 

Savines or Mercuant Sgawen.—A return 
was recently made to Parliament of all deposits 
reeeived and repaid by the Board of Trade 





on account of our merchant seamen @uring 


‘ hessages ° 





| year ended November 20, 1879, by which it ap- 
|pears that the balance on that date was 
| £107,904 9s.; the amount received from deposi- 
| tors during the year was 250,113 13s. 2d.; the 
|finterest received from the National Debt 
| Office for the year was £3,491 11s. 5d.—total re- 
| ceipts,. £170,509 13s. 7d.; the repayments during 
; the year amounted to £59,670 9s. 5d.; the 
balance on ‘November 20, 1870, was 
| £110,839 4s, 2d.,total payments, £170,509 13s. 74. 
| The number and amount of seamen’s money 
orders issued at ports of the United Kingdom 
and.at ports abroad, and paid at ports in the 
United Kingdom from 1855 to 1879: inclusive was 
1,141,988, the amount £6,891,544 3s. 1d.; the 
number paid was 1,141,013, tke amount 
| £6,383,310 4s. 7d.; leaving a balance due by 
the Board-of Trade on account of Treasury or- 
ders unpaid on December 31, 1879. of 
£6,233 18s. 6d., representing 925 orders. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cuoconats Cream.—Put over the fire one 
quart of milk; when it comes to a boil add 
three: tablespoonfuls of chocolate. Thicken 
with corn-starch, and sweeten to taste. Flavour 
with vanilla. Serve cold with cream. 

-Corrrez Care.—One cup of brown sugar, one 
cup of butter, one cup of strained coffee, one 
cup of molasses, three eggs, well.beaten, one 
pound of raisins, two cups of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of yeast: powder. 

Apvpte Dumpiings.—Make a rich crust, roll 
out and cut the sizeof a coffee saucer ; put four 
quarters of apples into each piece, lapping the 
edges together ; bake one hour; when done make 
@ sauce ofone cup of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of corn-starch, one tablespoonful of butter, one 
tablespoonful of vinegar, a little salt; mix all 
well together; then pour on one pint of boiling 
water, stirring briskly; boil twenty minutes ; 
then add one tablespoonful of extract .of lemon ; 
place the dumplings on a platter and pour the 
sauce over them. Serve hot. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gass ‘beetles and ‘butterflies are among the 
ornaments for ledies’ dress this year. 

Coacuine from London is a ‘very serious busi- 
ness. ‘The owner of the Brignton coach is stated 
to have spent this year something like £4,000 
more than he reeeived,;.so that for the pleasure 
of driving a great many hours.every day on the 
London and Brigbton coach, and giving people 
the advantage ofa long journey through the 
lanes and roads.of Sussex, he had to paya larger 
sum than ‘would form the income of most men, 
and do all the work into the bargain. 

ANEW musical instrument has been invented 
by a Rassian peasant. It is composed of a 
framework sustaining 4 number of wheels, with 
rims-so grooved and notched as to makea hum- 
ming noise when rapidly revolved. Each wheel 
sounds a different note, and as the required rate 
of revolution cannot be immediately attained 
or discontinued, many remarkable effects may 
be produced, which, with the peculiar’ timbre of 
the instrument, renders the invention a welcome 
addition to the musical world. It is known in 
Moscow as the Kalophone, and is shortly to be 
exhibited in Paris and London. 

THe most profitable raihway in the «world is a 
little affairnot half a mile long, which connects 
the Manhattan Beach and the Brighton Beach 
Hotels. on Coney Island, N.Y., tne summer 
resort of the well-to-do New Yorkers. dt. is of 
three-feet gauge, and has two locomotives and 
four, carriages, a train rumning each way every 
five minutes. Theizailway paid for itself ima 
few weeks after it was opened, and last year it 
returmed 500 per cent. on its cost. The ex- 
Mpenses are 30 dollars a day, and the receipts 





the average 430 dollars, the fare being five cents. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘NN. A.—Some men of thirty-five are as young in heart 
and mind as others of twenty-five or thirty. you re- 
solve to pay your addresses to the young lady, you 
should at once speak to her parents on the subject. 

H. D.—Gray was born December 26, 1716, and died 
July 3%, 1771, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. He was 
a sensitive and diffident person, easily depressed and in- 
clined to melancholy. It is said that his “‘ Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard ” was not completed until 
seven years after it was begun. How much he worked 
on it nobody knows. It was very porniet at the time of 
its publication in 1752, and has held its own ever since. 

A. M.—The best authorities give the whole number of 
Ropes, including Pius IX., at two hundred and sixty-two. 

he present pope is therefore the two hundred and 
sixty-third pontiff. 

R. P.—Mount Arrarat, in Asia, has been frequently 
ascended. 

A. T.—The legal control of a father over his son ends 
when the latter comes of age, which is when he has at- 
tained his twenty-first year. After that he has no power 
te interfere with the actions of his children, they being 
henceforth responsible to society for their doings. 

F¥. E.—It has not been satisfactorily determined where 
the first newspaper was printed; because, in about a 
century after the invention of printing, what were called 
newsletters were common in England, France, Germany, 
and the Low Countries. 

I. W.—Slight stains of ink on the fingers, such as 
arise during the continued use ofthe pen, may be readily 
removed with a little lemon-juice. ft is not generally 
known that common ink is a very wood remedy for slight 
burns—those, for instance, which might come trom hot 
cigar ash, or the end of a lucifer match held too long. 

F. R.—To clean silver or other plate: Mix half a pint 
of refined neat’s foot oil and half a gill of spirits. of tur- 
pentine. Scrape a little kernel or rotten stone, wet a 
woolen rag therewith, dip it into the scra) kernel, and 
rub the metal well. Wipe it off with a soft cloth, polish 
with dry leather and use more of the kernel. In respect 
to steel, if it is very rusty use a little powder of pomice 
with the liquid on a separate woollen rag first. 

W. T.—A man who, after winning the affections of a 
person he intends to make his wife, changes his mind 
without sufficient cause is manifestly unworthy the re- 
gard of a sensible woman. It is to advise a course 
which may seem ungracious, but we’ should certainly 
hesitate to say write. Supposing the man con- 
sented to renew the engagement, no happiness is likely 
to come of the proposed union. His conduct up to this 
point shows either the absence of real love, or a wanton 
disposition which augurs Tor his kindness, or even 
his humanity as a husband. + him go, and persuade 
the object of your solicitude to take a more rational 
view of the bereavement. 

T. O.—The word Yankee is derived from various 
erigins by different authorities. It is commonly con- 
sidered to be a corrupt pronunciation of the. word 
English, or of the French word Anglais, by the American 
aborigines. It is also said to be a corruption of Jankin, 
a diminutive of John, a nickname given to the English 
colonists of Connecticut by the Dutch settlers of New 
York. It is also said to have been a favourite cant word 
at Cambridge, Mass., as early as 1718, and that it meant 
excellent ; as, a yankee good horse, yankee good molasses. 
It is supposed to have been adopted by the students of 
Harvard College, in Cambridge, as a byword, and thus it 
got spread all over the country, and was applied 
te New Englanders geuerally as a term of slight re- 
proach, It is now used in the Middle and Western States 
to indicate a citizen of New England; in the Southern 
States to indicate a citizen of the Northern States, and 
in Europe to indicate a citizen of the United States. 

Ricuarp.—To make peach brandy, wash eighteen 
pounds of peaches, with their stones ; macerate them for 
twenty-four hours with five gallons of ninety-five per 
cent. alchohol, and four gallons of water. Strain, press 
and filter; add five pints of light syrup. Colour dark 
yellow with burnt sugar colouring. 

R. B.—For catarrh, snuff up the nose occasi a 


ionally 
little table salt, and gargle the throat before retiring at 
night with a solution of salt and water. We have known 





OUR NEXT NUMBER (912) will contain the Opzyrne Cuaprers of 


SO FAIR HER FACE. 
A NEW STORY 


of great power and entrancing interest, by one of the most accomplished 
authors of the period. 





The attention of our Readers and their Friends is also respectfully directed 


to A New Fzarvrs which we propose to introduce at the same time, entitled 
OUR COLUMNS FOR THE CURIOUS, 


which we hope will meet with favour and tend to enhance the popu- 


kind. 


larity of Taz Lonpon Reapsr, the largest and best periodical of its 
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matrimony. L r a 
fond of home and children. Matilda is nineteen, 
medium height, fond of home. Alma is nineteen, dark, 


must be tall, dark, fond of home. 


“wy JACK IS AT THE HELM.” 


On, I am as happy and merry a wife 
As ever a wife could be ;_ 

And there’s never a home in all the land 
Like our ship on the sea. — i 
And when the billows like mountains rise, 

And the wild waves dash and whelm, 
I hug my babe to my heart and sing : 
“‘ My Jack is at the helm.’ 


We have no roof, but the arching dome 
Of the deep blue sky is ours ; 

We have no garden or blossoming lawn, 
But we have no need of flowers ; 

O’er the rippling track of our ship the sea 
Each morning its glory throws, 

And the tints that flush from myriad drops 
Would shame the brightest rose. 


We know that a great world somewhere wakes 
To the clamour and clang of bells ; 

We know that the struggling, striving poor, 
A city’s dense legion swells; 

But we bare our brow to the cooling breeze, 
And give thanks that our lot is cast 

Where our joy is aye in the flowing sails, 
And our trust in the sturdy mast. 


And whenever the low, grey headlands rise, 
That tell us a port is in sight, 2 

How the sailors mr — - our cosy ship, 
From fore to aft is brig’ 

When the lines are cast, and the anchor dropped, 
And the sailors give “ three times three,” 

For the voyage safe o’er, my sailor, Jack, 
Adds another for baby and me. 


So naught, to me, is a home on land, 
For I am a sailor’s bride; 
And Jack is glad that baby and I 
Are content with him to abide ; 
And whenever we list the tempest’s rage, 
And the wild waves strive to o’erwhelm, 
My baby laughs, and I gaily sing, 
“ Our Jack is at the helm !”* L. 8. U. 


L. F. P., seventeen, would like to correspond with a 
good-tempered young gentleman. 

Try Disu and Dirt Barer, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Tin Dish is twenty, dark, 
good-looking. Dirt Barge is nineteen, fair. 

ALFRED, ALBERT, Jack, and Watrter, four friends, 
would like to — with four young ladies. red 
is twenty-two ium height, fair, light brown hair, 
grey eye fond of home and children. 
two, medium height, dark, blue eyes, dark hair, of a 
loving disposition. Jack is twenty-one, medium height, 
light brown hair, grey eyes. Walter is twenty-three, 
tall, dark, dark brown hair, grey eyes, fond of home. 

Turer Yarps or Serres, Four Yarps FLannet, Five 
Yarps Twitt, and Six Yarps Ducg, four seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with four Jouns 
ladies. Three Yards of Boxge is twenty-two, on -look- 
ing, fond of music and dancing. Four Yards nnel is 
twenty, medium height, fair, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home and children. Five Yards Twill is twenty- 
six, rown hair, blue eyes. Six Yards Duck 
twenty-four, medium height. Respondents must be be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-two, fond of home and 
children. 

Ixexy Mo, Atty Storzr, Doe Tony, Srrarent Trp, 
West Ho, and RatrH RacksTRAW, six seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with six youn 
ladies. Ikey Mo is medium height, fair, blue eyes, fon 
of children, Alley Sloper is twenty-two, tall, dark, fond 
of music and dancing. Dog Toby is twenty-three 
medium height, dark, blue eyes, home an 
children. Straight Tip is twenty-three, tall, dark, grey 
eyes, of spying disposition. West Ho is trent -tprPe 

- g. 


gall, dark hair, hazel eyes, considered good 


Ralph Rackstraw is twenty-one, medium height, ‘fair, 
biue eyes, light hair. ‘ 





obstinate cases of catarrh cured by this simple remedy. 





L 


Saran, Matripa and Axma, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young men with a view to 
Sarah is eighteen, tall, dark hair, blue eyes, 
ir, 


medium height,.of a loving disposition. Respondents 


~ WILt1E, a poor clerk, twenty, medium height, fair, 
would like to correspond with a young lady. 

Wie and WIL, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladi Willie is ni tall, 
fair, of a loving disposition. Will is twenty-one, tall, 
dark, fond of home and music. Respondents must be 
about eighteen. 

Annie, Zryera and Ross, three friends, would like to 
corréspond with three young mechanics. Annie is nine- 
teen, medium height, fair, blue_ eyes, good-looking. 
Zingra is ag medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, 
domesticated, fond of home. Rose is twenty-one, tall, 
fair, fond of home and chi . Respondents must be 
between twenty and twenty-two, dark curly hair. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


K. G. is responded to by—Sampson A. 
P. 8. G. by—Melite, twenty-four. 
G. N. D. by—Marius, twenty-six. 
One Bett by—Violet, nineteen, fair, blue eyes, of » 
loving disposition, fond of home and children. 
Sweer Out by—Rose, brown hair, hazel eyes, fond of 
home and children. z nial er 
Fetcu tHe Grog by—Lily, twenty, brown hair, grey 
eyes, fond of home and chibtzon % 
Groree H. by—Nellie, twenty, light hair, blue eyes, 
good-looking, fond of home...” - pe 
A. R, by—King, twenty-four, fair, good-looking. 
H. 8. by—Emperor, twenty-three, medium height, 
dark, fond of home. : : 
A. H. G. by—Sophie, twenty,-tall, dark, considered 
good-looking. 
GrorcEe by—Marie, medium height, dark, good-look- 
ing, fond of home. 
A. H. G. by—Laughing Rose, seventeen, medi 
height, dark hair, blue eyes. 4 ron 
Georgr H. by—Edith, twenty-one, medium height, 
loving. 
Gzorce by—Mand, twenty-one, medium height, dark 
hair, blue eyes. 
Kare G. by—B. D., twenty-two, tall, fair, fond of home 
and music. 
i Sweer Our by—H. 8., medium height, dark, fond of 
ome. 
Artuur by—Loving Isabel. 
Srxrr-rour PounDER by—Miss W. 


Aut the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpow READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


THe Lowpon Reaper, post free, Three Halfpen 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. re 


Lire axp Fasuxtoy, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Everrsopr’s Jovurnat, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIV. of the Lonpow Reapsr, 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the TrTLz and Inpex to Vol. XXXIV., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 215 (October) Now Ready, Price 


Sixpence; post free, Eightpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Loypon tl Strand, W.C. 


#1+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily - authors 
should retain copies. 
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